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PREFATORY DEDICATION. 


T ® 


LORD HAWKE, 
BARON TND N. 


My LORD, 5 : 
N an #ra when ambition—drfpitien 
aud hypoecritic geatleneſs of man- 
ners are profeſſedly the purſuits of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed characters; — hen the 
external graces are more coveted, and 
more afhduoufly cultivated than the vir- 
tues of the heart: In an æra, my Lord, 
when many authors, and forme the maſt 
eminent, labour to promote the ſirſt en- 
creaſe the ſecond—heighten the poliſh of = 
the third—and proſtitute their pens, as if 
determined, to extinguiſh the laſt, by 
every art of falſe reaſoning, by every in- 
3 
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vention of imagination; it may appear 
fingular, that this little yolume, directly 
militating againſt theſe accompliſhments 

of the great world, and attempting to 


ſupply their places by qualities built on 


the more ſolid baſis of religion and mo- 
rality, ſhould aſk for patronage from one 
whom fate has ordaincd to move in that 
| elevated ſphere ; but, my Lord, even in 
courts the moſt notorious for the pro- 
fligacy of manners, virtue has ever found 
ſome votaries. 


The corruptions of vice become con- 
ſequential in proportion as they become 


faſhionable ; and folly afſumes the air of 


ornamental grace, and diffuſes itſelf al- 
moſt univerſally, only when cheriſhed 
and ſupported by thoſe whom the little 


world look up to in the ſuperior walks of 


life, ane conſider as an example of imi- 
tation, 


From 
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From hence we find the advocutes for 
error perpetually multiplying, and the 
clear fountain of true happineſs exchanged 
for the turbid ſtream of unprofitable plea- 
ſure, For it is certain, real felicity cat - 


not be obtained but by a firm adhereace 


to virtue, and a determined confermity 
to its dictates. The glare of vice may, 
for a while, dazzle the ſight; but it 
cheers not the ſoul, or makes glad the 
heart from the purity of its luſtre : like 
an ignis, ſatuus it leads us into perplex- 
it1e—ioubts—and misfortunes, and there 
leaves us to ſtruggle with the calamities 
it has enticed us to purſue. 


The intent, therefore, of the following 
ſheers, is to give a reliſh for the r-lizious 
and moral duties; that the veil under 
which vice approaches the young and in- 
experienced may be thrown afide ; and its 
allurements, too often fatally ſucceſsful, 
be expoſed and evidently diſcovered as 
a 2 the 
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the harpies of miſchief, and the har- 
bingers of deſtruction, 


The intent is by gentle means to lead 
the negligent and incautious into the 
path of rectitude, implant in their bo- 
ſoms a love of truth, and from the rich- 
neſs of the manure and fertility of the 
| foil make the young plant ſhoot up 
with vigour, and bring forth the plea- 
ſant fruit of goodneſs in abundance and 
pertection. 


The intent is, I will not ſay to make 
every man the builder of his own for- 
tune, but I will ſay more, the eftabl:ſher 
of bis own peace; a bleffing wfinitely 
more valuable than fame—riches—or | 
power. For if he inculcates the maxims lant 
herein contained, he will paſs through } plet 
the buſtle of the buſy world, though inne 
furrounded with the ſnares of villany, you 
and machinations of treachery, in fatery ctto 
and without reproach: and when he mee 
W : retires | 
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retires into the ſequeſtered and ſolitary 
ſcene, he will provide for himſelf a rich 
repait, where reflection will feed on the 
conſolatory comfort of ſelf approbation, 
and his hours paſs away in the ſweetneſs 
of content. He will view the mis fortunes 
ot mankind with an eye of pity, and af- 
ford them relief: He will behold the 


pleaſures of his neighbours with a ſmile 


of ſympathy, and enjoy them as his own : 


he will pay every tribute due to his 


Creator, with gratitude and joy, and 
will hold converſe with the God of his 
worſhip from the incorruptibility of bis 
heart, and the purity of his actions, 


From your Lordſhip's well known love 


of the ſocial virtues, from that phi- 
lanthropy with which your boſom is re- 
plete, from the riſing progeny of little 
innocents with which Heaven has bleſſed 
you, it cannot be doubted but every 
effort intended to produce theſe effects will 


meet with your countenance and pr--H 


5 2 3 tection. , 
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* PREFATORY DEDICATION. 
tection, On theſe conliderations, there- 
fore, I have ventured to dedicate this 
ſelection to your Lorcſtip, flattering my- 
ſelf the hberty wiH not be offenfive, as 
the motive originated frem an honeſt and 
laudable zeal, and the deſire of ſhewing 
the gratitude and deterence with which 
4 am, | 
My Lord, 
Your Lo:dſhip's moſt devoted, 
moſt obedient, 
and rery humble Servant, 
THE EDITOR. 
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SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES 
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MORAL DELINEATIONS. 


ACUTENESS IN REPLICATION. 
"THIS has ever been allowed a happineſs 


peculiar to the female ſex, particularly 


on ſubjects wherein they are in ſome degree 


converſant; for their imaginations generally” 


keep pace with the narration, that they antici- 
rate its end, and are ready to deliver their ſen- 
timents on it as ſoon as it is finiſhed, while 


ſome of the male hearers, whoſe minds were 
buried in ſettling the propriety, comparing the 


circumſtances, and examining the confiſtencies 
of what was ſaid, are obliged to pauſe and 
diſcriminate before they think of anſwering. 


B Indeed 


Pe 
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2 SENTIMENTAL © BEAUTIES « 
| | Indeed a man of refleftion, if he does not 
keep an intimate commerce with the world 


humble her to refſect, that the tribute is paid 
not to her ſtrength, but her weakneſs, It is | 
worth while to diſcriminate between the aꝑ- * 
f phplwauſe, which is given from the complaiſance 


| will be ſometimes ſo entangled in the intri- 1 
aacies of intenſe thought, that he will have 2 
| the appearance of a ccnfuſed and perplexed of 
{ — expreſſion, while a ſprightly woman will ex- he 
| tricate herſelf with that lively and ra/h dex- \pr 
| terity which will almoſt always pleaſe, though 25 
| It is very far from being always right. | fol 
| It is eaſier to confound than convince an ine 
| opponent ; the former may be effected by a ful 
; turn that has more happineſs than truth :n it, na! 
| but a yonng lady's vanity ſhould not be too Af 
F much elated with this falſe applauſe, which the 
is given, not to her merit, but her ſex : ſhe wil 
has not perhaps gained a victory, though ſhe the 
| may be allowed a triumph; and it ſhould en 
it 
' 


of others, and that which i Is N to our own 
merit. 


——— 
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AFFABILITY. | 


N order to render ourſelves amiable in ſo- | 


0 ciety, we ſhould correct every appearance 
E1 of harſhneſs in our behaviour. That courteſy 
„ fhould difiinguiſh our demeanour, which 
= ſprings not ſo much from ſtudied politeneſs, 
h as from a mild and gentle heart. We ſhould 

| follow the cuſtoms of the world in matters 
in indifferent; but ſtop when they become ſin- 
4 ful. Our manners ought to be ſimple and 
it, natural, and of courſe they will be engaging. 
DO Affectation is certain deformity—By forming 
oh themſelves on fantaſtic models, and vying 
he with one another in every reigmng folly, 
he the young begin with being ridiculous, and 
1d end in being vicious and immoral. | 
id = 1 | 
1 —— 
p= ANXIETY, THE VICE OF AGE. 
ce IT | 
6 FT GNORANCE of what is good or 

evil ſhould correct Anziety abeye | 

. worldly ſucceſs. As raſhneſs is the vice of | 
| youth, the oppoſite extremes of immo« 
1. derate care is the vice of advancing yea, 


* : | 
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but ſince attention is ſo often fruſtrated, it 
ſhould never be allowed to deprive us of 

3 tranquillity ; that degree of uncertainty there» 
| fore ought to render us temperate in purſuit, 
calm the perturbation of hope and fear, and 
cure the pain of anxiety. 


Anxiety is the poiſon of human life. Ic is, 
te parent of many fins, and of moremiſeries. 
Ia a world where every thing is ſo doubtful 


' -—where we may ſucceed in our wiſh, and be ſec 
| miſerable,-where we may be diſappointed, | 85 
and be bleſſed in the diſappointment; what the 
| f means a reſtleſs ſtir and commotion of the miad? 'the 
} Solicitude cannot alter the courſe, or unravel Cit 
| the intricacy of human events: Curioſity can- Ct: 
4 not pierce thro” the eloud which the Supreme — 

' Being hath made impenetrable to the human 

| cye— Wiſdom commands man to retire after 

l he has done all that was incumbent on him, and 
| | to poſſeſs his mind in peace. By going beyond 3 
| this point, by giving himſelf up to m pol 
1 concern about unknown events, he can do no- 5 
hing to advance his ſucceſs; and · does much to * 
1 ruin his Peace; he plants within his breaſt 80 
me — is long to gall him To · tho . 


vanity 
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vanity of life he adds vexation of ſpirit, which 
3s wholly of his awn creation, not of divine 
appointment. | | 
For the dubious goods of this world were 
never deſigned by God to raiſe ſuch eager at- 
tachment, They were given to man for his 
occaſional refreſhment not for his chief | 
felicity: by ſetting an exceſſive value ; 
upon objects which were intended only for his 1 
ſecondary regard, he changes their nature. 
S-:king more ſatisſaction from them then 
they are able to afford, he receives leſs than 
they might give; from a miſtaken care to ſe - | 
cure his happineſs, he brings N himſelf ." 


n- ce: rtain miſery. : | ' 
ne Re ö 
7 55 INDISCRIMINATE APPLAUSE. 


" T is the fault of many that they do not al- 
ways carefully diſtinguiſn between run- ; 
ning into the error of detraction, and its op- 
poſite extreine of undeſer ved praiſe - This pro- 
ceeds from the falſe idea they entertain, that 
| the direct contrary to what is wrong, muſt be 
right. Thus the dread of only being ſuſpect- 
ed of one fault, makes them actually guilty 
of another, 


B 3 The 
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The deſire of avoiding the imputation of 


_ envy, impels. them to be inſincere; and to 


eſtabliſh a reputation for ſweetneſs of temper 
and generoſity, they aſſect to ſpeak ſometimes 
of very indifferent characters wich the moſt ex. 
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travagant applauſe. But this habit of exag- 
geration greatly weakens their credit, and de- 
ſtroys the weight of their opinion on other oc- 
eaſions; for people very ſoon diſcover what 
degree of faith is to be given both to their 
judgment and their veracity, 


METHOD INTHE ARRANGE- 
MENT OF IDEAS. 


N delivering our ſentiments on particular | 
& ſubjects, there is nothing which is attend - 


ed with better effect, and makes us appear. to 
more advantage than offering our opinions 


with clearneſs and precifion; and this only 


can be done by arranging them in proper or» 
der, ſo that they may appear regularly to aritt 


one from the other: this is ſtiled method, 


and prevents confuſion ; hinders us from in- 
dulging in the luxuiiance of fancy, running 


4. 
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into deſultory digreſſions, and makes us * 
pear ſuperior to our ſubject. 


Were great ſprightlineſs is the naturaf | 


bent of the temper, girls ſhould endeavour to 
habituare themſelves to 2 cuſtom of — 


that fey if ſhould FUR 3 to abſtruſe 
ſpeculation, or the ſtudy of logic; but ſlie 
who is accuſtomed to give a due arrangement 


to her thoughts, toreafon juſtly and pertinent - 


ly on common affairs, and judiciouſly to de- 
duce effects from their caufes, will be a bet» 
ter logician than ſome of thoſe who claim the 


name, becauſe they have ſtudied the art. That 


ſpecies of knowledge, which appears to be tlie 
reſult of reflection rather than of * fits 
peculiarly well on women. | 


It is not uncommon to find a bay, wha, 3 


though ſhe does not know a rule of ſyntax, 


| fcarcely ever violates one; and who conftrufts 


every ſentence ſhe utters with more propriety 
than many a learned dunce, who has every 


rule of Ariſtotle by heart, and who can lace 


his own thread- bare diſcourſe with the golden 


7 roſe of Chas nd Yirgl. 
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AVARICE. 


| 0 NE of the vices of old age, which ap- 
| pears the moſt unaccountable, - is that 
covetous attachment to worldly intereſt with 


which it is often charged. But this too can 
naturally be deduced from the ſenſe of its 


feebleneſs and decay. 

In proportion as the vigour both of body an 
mind decliues, timidity may be expected to 
encreaſe. With anxious and fearful eye, the 


aged look forward to the evils which threaten 
them, and to the changes which may be fal. 


Hence, are they apt to overvalue riches, as 


the inſtruments of their defence agaiaſt theſe 
dangers, and as the moſt certain means of 
ſecuring them againſt ſolitude and diſreſpect. 


But though rhis cauticus frugality may be 
Juſtified; ſordid avarice can by no means be 
excuſed. They ſhould be charitable and do 
good. They ſhould mix beneficence 
to their friends, with a cheerful enjoyment 


will 
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will thea receive the returns of real reſpe£t and 
love. Otherways, by their riches, they pro- 
cure no more than pretended demonſtrations 
of regard; while their ill-judged parſimony 
occaſions many ſecret withes for their death. 
Chilled by the hand of time the heart loſes 
that tender ſenſibility, with which it once en- 
tered into the concerns and ſorrows of others. 
However, as in every period of life, humanity | 
and friendſhip contribute to happineſs, ir is 
both our duty and intereſt to cheriſh the re- 
mans of the kind affections, not ſuffer them 


to be blunted or deſtroyed by ſordid avarice. 


We ſhould not, from having ſuffered much 
1a the courſe of our long pilgrimage, become 
callous to the ſufferings of others. | But, re- 
membering we ſtill are men, ſtudy to keep 
var heart open to the ſenſe of human woe. 

Practiſed in the ways of men, we are apt 
to be ſuſpicious of defign and fraud; for the 
Enqwledge and diſtruſt of mankind too often 


go together. We ſhould not however ſuf- 


fer that wary caution, which is the fruit ot ex · 
perience, to dwindle into craft; for amidſt the 
35 falſe · 
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falſchoods of men, integrity is the beſt de - 
fence, he who continueth to the end to walk 
| uprightly, ſhall continue to walk ſurely. 


. 


A WE is the firſt ſentiment which ariſes 

> in the ſoul at the view of greatneſs. But 
in the heart of adevout man, it is a ſolemn 
and elevating, not a dejected emotion; for he 
glows, rather than trembles, in the divine 
preſence. It is not the ſuperſtitious dread of 
unknown power, but the homage yielded by 


the heart to him, who-is at ance the greateſt 


and beſt of beings. 

Omnipotence, viewed alone, would be a. 
formidable object. But, conſidered in con- 
junction with the moral perfections of the di- 
vine nature, it ferves to heighten devotion. 


BEHAs | 
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BEHAVIOUR, 

* 7 9 NE of the chief beauties in à female 

| character is that modeſt. reſerve» 

that retiring delicacy which avoids the 

public eye, and is diſconcerted even at the 


5 gaze of admiration. For when a girl 
_ ceaſes to bluſh, ſhe has loſt the moſt powerful 
5 charm of beauty. That extreme ſenſibility, 
_ which it indicates, is peculiarly engaging, _ 
of Silence in company, particularly a large 
by one, is never miſtaken by the judicious and 
4 diſcerning for dulneſs, but beſpeaks a mod- 
eſty eſſential in the female ſex. Dignity of 
"I behaviour is neceſſary at public places, bur 
3 care muſt be taken not to miſtake that for 1 
chat confident eaſe, that unabaſhed counte- 


nance whe ſeems to ſet the compar, x at defi 
AN" 

Vomen mould be 04urious even in diſplay ing 
3 ane, ſenſe. It is often thought aſſuming 
2 ſuperiority over the reſt af the company ; but 
Meir! learning ſhould be kept a profound ſeeret, 
N B 6 _ eſpecially 


_ ” 
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eſpecially from men, who generally look with 


a jealous and malign eye on a woman of great 


parts, and a cultivated underſtanding. 

The great art of pleaſing in converſation, 
conſiſts in making the company pleaſed with 
themſelves. De raction ſhould be avoided, 


eſpecially amongſt women, where their own. 


ſex tis concerned; it would be more noble for 
them to ſhew a compaſſionate ſympathy to the 
unfortunate, eſpecially to thoſe who are ren- 


dered fo by the villainy of men. It is a lau- 


dable pride, as well as ſecret pleaſure, which 


ought to be indulged, in being the friend and 
refuge of the unhappy, but without the va- 


nity of ſhewing it. 

Every ſpecies of indelicacy in converſation, 
ſhould be conſidered as ſhameful, and highly 
diſguſting. A ſacred regard ſhould be ever 
had to truth, for lying is a mean and deſpi- 
cable vice; theugh a lively embelliſhment of 
a humorous ſtory, which is only intended 
to promote innocent mirth, cannot be under - 
ſtood to fall under that head. 

Gentleneſs of ſpirit and manners ĩs extremely 
engaging; but not that indiſcriminate attention, 
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th that unmeaning ſimper, which ſmiles on all 
at alike. For this ariſes either from affectation 
| ol ſoftneſs, or from perfect iaſipidity. 
3 A fine woman, like other fine things in na- 
th tue, has her proper point of view, from which 
d, | he may be ſeen to moſt advantage. To fix 
vn this point requires great judgment, and an in- 


or | timate knowledge of the human heart. By the 
he preſent mode of female manners, the ladies 
n- ſcem to expect that they ſhall regain their al- 
u- cendency over men, by the fulleſt diſplay of 
ch their perſonal charms, by being always in | 
ad their eye at public places, by converſing with | 
a- diem with the ſame unreſerved freedom as 

they do with one another; in ſhort, by reſem- 
n, 1 bling men as near as they can. The folly of | 
ly | this expectation and conduct will ſoon be q 
'er ſhown. For the power of a fine woman over | 
"= the hearts of men, of men of the fineſt parts, | 
af is even beyond what ſhe conceives. They are 


ed ſenſible of the pleaſing illuſion, but they can- 

1. not, nor do they wiſh, to diflolve it. Bur if 
me is determined to diſpel the charm, it is | 
certainly in her power, the may ſoon reduce | 


#he angel io a very ordinary g: iri. 5 
| . Therese 
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There is a native dignity in ingenuous mo- 
deſty to be expected in the gentler ſex, which 
| Is their natural protection from the familiarity 
of men. The ſentiment that a woman' may 
allow all innocent ficedoms, provided her vir- 
tue is ſecure, is both groſsſy indelicate and 
dangerous, and has proved fatal to many 


who have confided: too much in this fallacious 


doctrine. 

In fine, to form a ado lady, we ſhould 
poſſeſs the moſt perfect ſimplicity of heart and 
manners; dignity without pride, affability 
without meanneſs, and IP elegance with - 
out aſſectation. 


—ů— 


— 


| MAN OF BUSINESS. 
| A N uninterrupted intercourſe with the 


world, oppreſſes the man of buſineſs 


and ambition. The ſtrongeſt fpirit muſt ax 
length fail and fink under it. The happieſt 
temper muſt be ſoured by inceſſant returns of 


the oppoſition, the inconſtancy, and the trea- 
chery of men. For he who lives always in 
the buſtle of the world, lives in a perpetual. 


warfare ; here, an enemy encounters; there, 


a rival 
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2 rival ſupplants him, The ingratitude of a 
friend tings him at this hour, and the pride 
of a ſuperior wounds him the next. In vain 
he flies for relief to triſſing amuſements. Theſe 
may afford a temporary opiate to cure, but 
they communicate no ſtrength to the mind. 
On the contrary, they leave it more ſoft and 
deſenceleſs, when moleſtations and injurices 
renew the attack. 


MIXED COMPANY, 


HE mind of each ſex has ſome natural 

kind of bias, which conſtitures a diſtinc- 
tion of charaCter, and the happinefs of both 
depends, in a great meaſure, on the preſrr- 
vation and obſervance of this diſtinction. For 
where would be the ſuperior pleaſure and ſa- 
tis faction reſulting from mixed converſation, 


if this difference was aboliſhed ? 


If the qualities of both were invariably and 
exactly the ſame, no benefit or entertainment 
would ariſe from the tedious and inſipid unt- 
formity of ſuch an intercourſe ; whereas con- 


fiderable are the advantages reaped from a 
ſelect ſociety of both ſexen 
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L The rough angles and aſperities of male if 
; | manners, are imperceptibly filed and gradually * 
| worn ſmocth by the poliſhing of female conver. Eo 
' ſation, and the refining of female taſte : while e: 
f the ideas of women acquire ſtrength and ſo- 
| lidity by their aſſociating with ſenſible, intel- cl 
| Jigent, and judicious men. | tt 
{t 
tt 
| COMPASSION... © - 
| FNYOMPASSION is an emotion of which we 11 
| © ought never to be aſhamed. Graceful, T 
4 particularly in youth, is the tear of ſympa- pt 
4 thy, and the hea:t that melts at the tale of f. 
* 


woe. We ſhould not permit eaſe and indul- - 
gence to contract our affections, and wrap us 

up ia a {elfith enjoy ment. But we ſhould ac= , 
_ cuſtom ourſclves to think of the diſtreſſes of } 4 


human life, of the ſolitary cottage, the dying =p 
| parent, and the weeping orphan. Nor ought of 
b | we ever to ſport with pain and diſtreſs in any be 
| of our amuſements, nor treat even the mean | ar 
eſt inſe& with wanton cruelty, - 0 
It has been objected, and it is to be 12888 | h. 

1 with ſome reaſon, that female converſation | 
1 is too frequently tinctured wick a cenſorious ul 
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{pirit, and that ladies are ſeldom apt to diſco- 
ver much tenderneſs for the errors of a fallen 
liſter. No arguments can juſtify, no pleas | 


extenuate it. 


To inſult over the miſeries of an unhappy 
creature is inhuman, not to compaſſionate 
them is unchriſtian. The worthy part of the 
{ex always expreſs themſelves hamanely on 
the failings of others, in proportion to their 
own undeviating goodneſs, and by that gen- 


tle virtue are prompted to alleviate the diſ- 


treſſes of the unfortunate and wretched : it 
prevents us from retaliating injuries, and re- 
ſtrains our ſevere judgments and angry paſſions. 
—— —— 
_CONFIDANTS. 
MONGST women theſe appear to be 
neceſſary aſſociates, without whom fe 
paſs through life. If, therefore, they muſt 
have a friend of this fort to pour out their 
heart to, they ſhould be ſure of their honour 
and ſecrecy. She ſhould not be a married 
woman, eſpecially if ſhe lives happily with her 
huſband. 
There are certain unguarded moments, jn 
which ſuch a woman, though the beſt and 
worthieſt 


_— 8 
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worthieſt of her ſex may let hints eſcape, which, 


at other times, or to any other perſon than 


her huſband, ſhe would be incapable of: 


nor will a huſbard, in this caſe, feel himſelf 
under the ſame obligation of ſecrecy and ho- 
nour, as if confidence had originally been put 
in himſelf, eſpecially on ſubje&s which the 
world is apt to treat ligmly. 

Making confidants of ſervants ſhould be 


carefully avoided. Dignity, not properly 


underſtood, very readily degene rates into pride, 


v hich enters into no friendſhips, becaufe it 
cannot bear an equal, and is fo fond of flat- 


tery, as do graſp at it even — n and 


_ dependents. 


The moſt intimate * a of 


proud people, are valets - de- chambres, and 


waiting · women. The utmoſt humanity ſhouſd 
be fle vn to ſervants ; their ſituation made to 


them as comfortable as poſſible; but if made 


con fidants, we ſpoil them, and: debaſe our · 


ſelves, 


cat 
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ed to endure at once the 
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con SCIENCE. 


Dyno the gay and active periods of 


life, ſinners elude, in ſome meaſure, its 


force. Carried round in the whirl of affairs 


and pleaſures, intent on contrivance, eager 


ia purſuit, amuſed by hope, or elated by en- 


joyment, they are ſheltered by that croud af 
trifles which ſurrounds them, from ſerious 
thought, Bur Conſcience is too great a power 
to remain always ſuppreſſed. 

In the dark and ſolitary hour of diſtreſs, 
the recollection of the paſt becomes dreadful. 
I: exhibits 2 life thrown away in vanities and 
fullies, or conſumed in flagitiouſneſs and ſin: 
Crimes riſe in their native deformit y,— How. 
miſerable the ſtate of that man condema- 

ge of guilt, and 
the vexations of calamity ! 

But a clear conſcience enjoys, in the worſt 
conjunction of human life, a peace, a dig- 
nity, an elevation of mind peculiar to virtue, 
not a preſumptuous beaſt of innocence. 
The better a man is, he will be more humble 

| and 
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and ſenſible in his failings. Of his piety and 
virtue, he reaps the fruits in the ſeaſon of ad- 


_ verſity: the improvement he makes, the 


temperate ſpirit with which he enjoys thoſe 
advantages, the beneficent actions which he 
Performed, and the good example which he 
ſet to others, remain behind him. 

By the memory of theſe, he enjoys bis 
proſperity a ſecond time in reflce@ion. His 
mind has no load, —futurity ns terrors. For 
reflection cheers the lonely houſe of poverty, 


and atrends the conſcientious ſufferer into 


priſon and exile. 


0 D 


— 


CONSTANCY AND FIRMNESS 
OF A er TION. 

— great motives which produce theſe, 

mult be of a palpable and firiking kind. 

A Divine Legiſlator uttering his voice from 


Heaven, an Omniſcient Witneſs beholding us 
in all our retreats, an Almighty Governor 
ſtretching forth his arin to puniſh or reward, 


diſclofing the ſecrets of the iuvifible world, 
informing us of perpetual reſt, prepared here- 
after 
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after for the righteous, and of indignation ; 
ard wrath awaiting the wicked, f 
Theſe conſidetations overawe the world, 
{apport integrity, and check puilt; they 
add to virtue that folemnity which ſhould 
ever characteriſe it: to the admonitions of 


. 
* 
—— — — — 
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conſcience, they give the authority of law, 


4 CONTENT. 


i | URING the whole progreſs of the hu- 
1 | man courſe and events, the principal 
materials of our comforts or uneaſineſs, lie 
within ourſelves. Every age will prove bur- 
denſime to thoſe who have no fund of happineſs 
in their own breaſts, Could they be preſerved 
from all infrmities of frame; could they have 
veſtowed: upon them, if it were poſſible, per- 
petual youth, ſtill they would be reſtleſs and 
miſerable, through the influence of ill-govern- 
ed pafſions.——It is not ſurprizing that ſuch 
people are peev:ſh and. querujous when old, 
Unjuſtly they impute to their time of lifes 
that _ warts PAGES vices and . 
Whereas 


we 
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- Whereas, to good men, no period of life is 


inſupportable, becauſe they draw their chief 


happineſs from ſources which are independent 
of age or time: Wiſdom, Piety, and Virtue, 
grow not old with our bodies; they ſuffer no 
decay from length of days; to them belongs 
only unalterable and unfading youth. 


CONVERSATION. 


| ba converſing with a fellow-creature on 


earth, it is not with his body we converſe, 


though it is his body only which we fee. From 
his words and actions we conceive his mind; 


with his mind, though inviſible, we hold 
correſpondence, and direct towards this ſpiri» 


tual eſſence our aſſection and regard. 

It has been laid down as a rule, that in con» 
ver ſation, women ſhould carefully conceal 
any knowledge or learning they happen to 
poſſeſs; but there ſeems neither. to be neceſ- 
ſity or propriety in this. advice. Let diſcretian 
and modeſty, without which all knowledge is 
lie worth, govern a lady's underſtanding, 
ſhe will. never make an oſlentatious parade of 
„ it, 
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i, decauſe the will rather be intent on acqui- 
ring more, than on diſplaying whar ſhe has, 


For why ſhould ſhe exhibit her ill in mu- 
ſick, dancing, ſinging, taſte in dreſs, thoſe 
ornamental graces, and her acquaintance with 


the moſt faſhionable arts and amuſements, 


while her piety is to be anxiouſly concealed, 
and her knowledge afefedly diſavowed, left 
the former ſhould draw on her the appellation 
of an enthuſiaſt, or the latter that of a pedant. 

It would, without doubt, be to the laft de- 
gree preſumptuous and abſurd, for a young 


woman to pretend to give the ten to the come 
pany, to interrupt the pleaſures of others, and 


her own opportunity of improvement, by 
:aiking, when ſhe ought to liſten; or to in- 
troduce ſubjefts out of the common road, in 
order to ſhew her own wit, or expoſe the want 
of it in others; but were the ſex to be totally 
filent when any topick of literature happens 


io be diſcuſſed in their preſence, converſation | 
would loſe much of its vivacty, and focizty 
would be robbed of one of its moſt intereſting 


AAT. 
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ARTIFICIAL COURTESY. 


HIS is that tudied finoothneſs of manners, 

which is learned in the ſchool of the 
world. Such accompliſhments the moſt fri- 
volous may poſſeſs. Too often they are em- 
ployed by the artful, as a ſnare; too often 


affected by the hard and uvfeeling, as a cover 


to the baſeneſs of their minds. | 

The imitation of virtue has been reduced 
into art; and, in the commerce of life, the 
fiſt ſtudy of all who would either gain the 
eſteem, or win the hearts of others, is to learn 
the ſpeech, and to adopt the manners of can- 
dour, gentleneſs, and humanity ; bat nothing 


except what flows fron the heart, can render 


even external manners truly and permanently 
pleaſing ; for no aſſumed behaviour can at all 
times hide the real character. 

A low voice, and a'foft addreſs, are the 
common indications of a well-bred woman, 
and ſhould ſcem to be the natural effect of a 

cis | meek 
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meek and quiet ſpirit, but they are only the 
outward and viſible figns of it; for they are 
no more meeknels itſelf, than a red coat is 
courage, or a black one devotion. To regu- 


late the features, while the foul is in tumult, 


or to command the voice, while the paſſions 
are without reſtraint, is as idle as throwing 
odours into a ſteam, when the ſource is pol- 
tated. | h 
It is not difficult to diſtinguiſh the true from 
the artificial meckneſs. The former is uni- 
verſal and habitual ; the latter, local and tem- 
porary: and this we may be aſſured of, that 
if we are not as gentle to our ſervants as to 
our viſitors, the fpirit of gentleneſs is Rot 
in us. 

We muſt not be ſhocked and diſappointed, 
when we behold a well-bred young lady, ſoft 
and engaging as the doves of Venus, diſplay- 
ing a thouſand graces and attractions to win 
the hearts of a large company, and the in- 
fant they are gone, to ſee her look mad as the 
Pythian maid, and all the frightened graces 
driven from her furious countenance, only 
becauſe her gown was brought home a quar- 
ter of an hour later than ſhe expected, or het 

| 708 ____ ribbed. 
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ribband ſent half a ſh.de lighter or darker 
than ſhe ordered. | 
Amongſt women of breeding, the exterior 


' 
U 


of gentleneſs is fo uniformly aſſumed, and the z 

whole manner is ſo perfectly level and ut, 1 

that it is next to impoſſible for a ſtranger to Zir 

| | kuow any thing of their true diſpoſitions by NEE 
| cor'erfing with them; and even the very fea- of 
, tures are ſo exactly regulated, that phyfiog- | "fa 
g nomy, which may ſometimes be truſted among 1 en. 
a the vulgar, is with the polite, a moſt lying 1 
| {cience. That gentleneſs is ever liable to be | coc 
1 ſuſpected for the counterfeited, which is ſo | her 
| exceſſive as to deprive people of the proper ; tlel 
uſe of ſpeech and motion; or which, as Ham- 3 
let ſays, „makes them liſp and amble, and 5 per 

2 nick- name God's cicatures.”” | tom 
f Among the various artifices of fictitious the 
; meekne ſs, one of the moſt frequent and moſt vile 
, _ plauſible, is that of affecting to be always 1 
| | equally delighted with all perſons and cha- zlen 
rafters. The ſociety of theſe languid beings | to c 
, is without confidence, their friendſhip without | CAC? 
F attachment, and their love without affection, rd. 
or even preference. This inſipid mode of þ 
conduct may be ſafe, but is endowed with mer 


ther ſenſe, or principle. | 
neither taſte, » Or Princip o- 


hte 
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COUTHLYT-EY: 


1 is no character more truly diſ- 

guſting than that of a Coquette; it ori · 
zinates in folly, is ſupported by vanity, and 
terminares in contempt : It is the certain mark 
of a narrow mind, the illiberal ſlave of ful- 


ſome adulation, and has all its enjoyments 


2ncreaſed by ſelf-adoration, 

Vet there is a caſe where a woman may 
coquette juſtifiably to the utmoſt verge which 
her conſcience will allow, It is where a gen- 
tleman purpoſes, and declines to make his 
addreſſes, till ſuch time as he thinks himſelf 


= perfectly ſure of her conſent. This, at bot - 


tom, is intended to force a woman to give up 
the undoubted privilege of ter ſex,-the pri- 
vilege of refuſing ; it is intended to force her 
to explain herſelf, in effect, before the gen- 
tleman deigns to do it, and, by this means, 
to oblige her to violate the modeſty and deli- 
cacy of her ſex, and to invert the cleareſt 


order of nature. 


All this ſacrifice is propoſed to be made 


_—_ to gratify a moſt deſpicable vanity ina 


78 2 man, 
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man, who would degrade the very woman 
whom he wiſhes to make his wife, 


But it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, whether J 
from this motive he delays to ſpeak explicitly, 
or from een inſeparable from true 
In the one cafe, he can fear 
be uſed too lt; in the other, he ought to be 
treated with the greateſt kindneſs. F 
Women endeavour tv juſtify themſelves to | a 
the world, and to their own conſciences, by . 
a variety of excuſes, when they act other- a 
wiſe Sometiragg, they piead ignorance, or, : 
at leaſt, uncertataty of the gentleman's real . 


| ſentiments. Sometimes they plead the deco - 
Tum of their ſex, which enjoins an equal be- 
Haviour to all men, and forbids them to con- 
ſider any man as a lover, till he has directly 
told them ſo, But they are not entitled to 
plead the obligation of their virtues in oppo» | 
fition to the ſuperior ones of gratitude, juſtice, i 
and humanity. 

The man is entitled to all theſe, who pre- 


P — 
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fers one woman to the reſt of her ſex, and, : 
perhaps, whoſe greateſt weakneſs is this very Re 
preference. The truth of the matter is, va» x 
3 and the love of admiration, is ſo pre- by 


vailing 
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railing a paſſion among the ſex, that they can 
be fond of the love, when they are indifferent 
to, or, even when they deſpiſe the lover. | 

But the deepeſt, and the moſt artful co- 
quetry, is employed by women of ſuperior 


taſte and ſenſe, to engage and fix the heart of 
a man whom the world, and whom they 
themſelves eſteem, although they are deter- 
mined never to marry him. His converſation 
amuſes them, and his attachment is the high- 
eſt gratification to their vanity; nay, they 
can ſometimes be gratified with the utter ruin 
of his fortune, fame, and happineſs. | 
How odious muſt characters of this kind 
appear, eſpecially when coatraſted with thoſe 
who have principles, have generoſity and dig- 
nity of ſoul, that elevates them above the 
worthleſs vanity recited |! 
Such a woman may always convert a lover, 
if ſhe cannot give him her affeftions, into a 
warm and ſteady friend, provided he is a man 
of tenſe, reſolution, and candour. If the 
explains herſelf ro him with a generous open» 
ne's and freedom, he muſt feel the ſtroke as a 
man, but he will likewiſe bear it as a nian: 
what he ſuffers, he will ſuffer in ſilence. 
C 3 | Every 
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Every ſentiment cf efteem will. remain ; 
bur love, though it requires very little food, 
and is eaſily ſurfeited with too much, yet re- 
quires ſome. He will view her in the light 


_C married VOman ; and cho. 1 baſſion 


ſubſides, yet a man of a candid and generous 


heart, always retains a tenderneſs for a woman 


he has once loved, and who has uſed him well, 
beyond what he feels for any other of her 
ſex. e a 


COURTSHIP. 


1 F the attachment of a lover is agreeable to 
the object of his wiſhes, a woman ſhould 


permit nature, good ſenſe, and delicacy to 
direct her. If ſhe loves him, ſhe ſhould nor 
diſcover to him the full extent of ber love; 
no, not although ſhe marries him. That ſuſ- 


 ficiently ſhews her preference, which is all he 


is entitled to know. If he has delicacy, he 
will aſk for no ſtronger proof of her aſſection, 
for her ſake ; if he has * he will not aſk 
it for his on. 


Violent 


"my. 
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Violent love cannot ſubſiſt, at leaſt cannot 


, be expreſſed, for any time together on both 

e- ſides; otherw iſe the certain conſequence, how- 

it ever concealed, is ſatiety and diſguſt : nature, 

1 in this caſe, has laid the reſerve on woman. 
1 If ſhe ſees evident proofs of a gentleman s 
in F attachment, and is determined to ſhut her 

©: heart againſt him, ſhe ſhould treat bim ho- 

1 nourably and humanely. She ſhould not let 


him linger in a miſerable ſuſpenſe, but be 
anxious to let him know her ſentiments with 
regard to him; and this may be done by a 
variety of ways ;—From a certain ſpecies of 
eaſy familiarity in behaviour, he may be ſatis- 
fied, if he has any diſcernment, he has no- 


0 | thing to hope for ;—from ſolicitouſly avoid- 
4 | ing his company, — from the interpoſition of 
to a common friend, to explain matters to him. 
ot But, if theſe methods are ineligible, oppor- 
, tunities of letting him explain himſelf, ſhould 
nn not be denied; it is acting barbarouſly and 
1e unjuſtly. If he forces an explanation, the 
ie anſwer ſhould be polite, reſolute, and de- 
n, 1 ciſive. 

1 | | 
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| e 2a 

' MAN'S DANGER AND SECURITY. IN re 

| 5 3 | ls 

13 bs that period of life too often character- 4 
. — iſed by forward prefumption and headlong 

purſuit, ſelf- conceit is the great ſource of thoſe | — 


dangers to which men are expoſed; and it is 
peculiarly unfortunate, that the age which _ 
ſtands moſt in need of the counſel of the wiſe, | 


03 WW”. ne rn ers ere == ay 


ſhould be the molt prone to contemn it. Con- 7 
fident in the opinions which they adopt, and 
in the meaſures which they purſue, the blifs a 
which youth aim at, is, in their opinion, fully be 
apparent. It is not the danger of miſtake, oh 
but the failure of ſucceſs, which they dread. 1 
Activity to ſeize, not ſagacity to diſcern, is ji 
the only requifite which they value. 5 
The whole fate of nature is now become a 1 
ſcene of deluſion to the ſenſual mind: hardty ky 
any thing is what it appears to be; and what - 
Aarters moſt is always fartheſt from reality .— 
There are voices which ſing around us, but A 
"whoſe ſtrains allure to ruin, There is a ban- * 
quet ſpread, where poiſon is in every diſh. — 4 
There is a couch which invites $0 repoſe, but th 


\® 
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to lumber upon it is death. Sobriety ſhould 
temper unwary ardour ; modeſty check raſh 


_ preſumption; wiſdom be the offspring of re- 


flection now, rather than the bitter fruit of 


experience hereafter. 


DECE I r. 
HAT darkneſs of character, where we 
can ſee no heart, —thoſe foldings of art? 


through which no native affection is allowed 
to penetrate, preſent an object unamiable in 


every ſeaſon of life, but particularly odious 
in youth. If at an age when the heart is 


warm, when the emotions are ſtrong, and 
when nature is expected to ſhew itſelf free and 
open, we can already ſmile and deceive, what 
is to be expected when we ſhall be longer 
hackneyed in the ways of men, when intereſt 
ſhall have completed the obduracy of our 


hearts, and experience ſhall have improved 


us in all the arts of guile ? 

Diſſimulation in youth, is the kee 
of perfidy in old age: its firſt appearance ia 
the fatal omen of growing depravity, and 
Cs future 
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future ſhame. It degrades parts and learn- 
ing, obſcures the luſire of every accompliſn- 


ment, and finks us into contempt with God 


and man. The path of falſhood is a perplex- 


ing maze. After the tirſt departure from ſin- 


} 
y 
1 
: 
| 
: 


Cerny, it is not in our power to ſtop; one ar- 


tince unavoidably leads on to another; till, 


as the intricacy of the labyrinth encreaſes, we 
are left entangled in our own ſnare. 

Deceit diſcovers a little mind, which ſtops 
at remporary expedients, without riſing to 
comprehenſive views of conduct. It betrays 
a daſtardly ſpirit: it is the reſource of one 
who warts courage to avow his defigns, or to 


reſt upon himſelf, To fer out in the world 


with no other principle than a crafty attention 
to intereſt, betokens one who is deſtined for 


creeping through the inferior walks of life. 


He may be fortunate, —he cannot be happy: 


the eye of a good man will weep at his error; 


he cannot taſte the ſweets of confidential 
friendſhip, and his evening of life will be em- 
bittered by univerſal contempt. 


DEV 0- 


td a nm 1 
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DEVOT1.0N 


| ] 5 the lively exerciſe of thoſe affections which 


- we owe to the Supreme Being. It com- 
prehends ſeveral emotions of the heart which 
terminate in the ſame object. The chief of 
them are veneration, gratitude, defire, and 


_ reſignation. 


It implies firſt, profound veneration for 
God; that is, an affection compounded of 
awe and love :—Second]y, ſincere gratitude 
{r all his benefits; this is a warmer emotion 
than veneration ; veneration looks up to the 
Deity as he is himſelf, gratitude regards what 


he is towards us :—Thirdly, the defire of the 


foul after the favour of the Supreme Being, 
as its chief good and final reſt: And, fourth- 
ly, it advances to an entire reſignation of the 
ſoul to God : it is the conſummation of truſt 
and hope ; it baniſhes anxious cares and mur- 


muring thoughts; it reconciles us to every 


appointment of Divine Providence, and re- 
ſolves every wiſh into the defire of pleaſing 

im whom our hearts adore, 
C 6 | It 
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It is one of the nobleſt acts of which the 


human mind is capable. It is a powerful 


principle which penctrates the ſou}, which 
purifies the affections from debaſing attach- 


ments; and, by a fixed and ſteady regard to 


God, ſubdues every ſinful paſſion, and forms 
the inclinations to piety and virtue. 


Ir expr. ſſes the ſpirit which muſt anime. 
all religious duties, It ſtands oppoſed not 


merely to downright vice, but toa heart which 


is cold and inſenſible to ſacred things, ard 


obeys the Divine commands without ardour, 
love, and joy. It is rational and well found- 


ed. It is of the higheſt importance to every 
other part of religion and virtue; and, in fine, 
is the moſt conducive to our happineſs. It 


diffuſes an auſpicious influence over the whole 
of virtue. It is often found a powerful in- 
ſtrument in humanizing the manners of men, 
and taming their unruly paſſions. It ſmooth- 
ens what is rough, and ſoftens what is fierce 
in our nature. It is the great purifier of the 


affections. Ir inſpires contempt of the low 


gratifications belonging to animal life. It 
promotes a humble and cheerful contentment 


wich our lot, and ſubdues the eager deſire of 


riches 
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riches and of power, which has filled this 
unhappy world with crimes and miſery. The 


ſpirit of devotion is the gift of God: from 


his inſpiration it proceeds; towards him it 
tends; and in his preſence, hereafter, it ſtall 
att ain its full perfection. 


MORALITY AND DEVOTION SEPA- 
RATELY INSUFFICIENT. 


1 * man of mere morality is a ſtranger 

to all the delicate and refined pleaſures 
of devotion. In works of beneficence and 
mercy he may enjoy ſatisfaction; but it will 


be deſtitute of that glow of affection, which 


culivens the feeling of one who lifts his heart 
at the ſame time to the Father of the Univerſe, 


and conſiders himſelf as imitating God. 


The man again who reſts ſolely on devo- 
tion, if that devotion opens not his heart to | 
humanity, not only remains a ſtranger to the 
pleaſures ariſing from beneficence, but muſt 
often undergo the pain ariſing from bad paſ- 
fions, | | E 


MODERN 
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MODERN SENTIMENTAL DEVOTEES. 


IF we trace the hiſtory of ſentiment from 
its beginning, we ſhall find that girls (for 
among thus claſs it runs to its greateſt exceſs) 
of this caſt, have their heads originally turned 
by pernicious reading, and the inſanity con- 
firmed by imprudent friendſhips. They never 
fail to ſe ect beloved con fidants of their own 
-turn and humour, though, if they can help : 


it, not ſo handſome as themſelves. Violent 


intimacies enſue, or an zntimate union of 
ſouls immediately takes place. 

They repreſent romantic love as the great 
important buſineſs of human life, and de- 
ſcribe all the other concerns of it as too low 
and paltry to merit the attention of ſuch ele- 
vated beings, and fit only to employ the 
daughters of the plodding vulgar. 

Another favourite topick, is the groveling 


| ſpirit and ſordid temper of their parents, who 


will be ſure to find no quarter at the hands of 
their daughters, thould they preſume to direct 
| their 
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their courſe of reading, interfere in their 
choice of fiiends, or interrupt their very im- 
portant correſpondence, For a prohibited 


. | correſpondence is one of the great incidents of 
ſentimental] life, and a letter clandeſtinely re- 

m 1 ceived, the ſupreme felicity of a ſentimental 
or | led vr. Hence, ſuch prohibition with them, 
- carries a certain air of tyranny and perſecution, 
ed 1 which is , delightful. | 

n- They consider the aged and experienced, 
er who endeavour to deſtroy this ignis fatuns, as 
Vn | wretches utterly ignorant of the ſublime plea- 
ſures of a delicate and exalted paſſion, as ty - 
t rants whoſe authority is to be condemned, and 
of as ſpies whoſe vigilance is to be eluded. The 

prudence of theſe worthy friends they term 

2at 7 ſuſpicion, and their experience dotage. DL 
e- But young people never ſhew their folly 
JW and ignorance more conſpicuouſly, than by 
_ 3 this over=confidence in their own judgment, 
he | and this haughty diſdain of the opinion of 
thoſe who have known more days. Youth 
ng haas a quickneſs of apprehenſion, which it is 
ho very apt to miſtake for an acuteneſs of pene- 
= tration. But youth, like cunning, though very 
ect cConceited, is very ſhort-ſighted ; and never 


eir | | more 
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more ſo, than when it diſregards the inſtrue- 
tions of the wiſe, and the admonitions of the 
ned. : 

Theſe daughters of vanity imagine that none 
but the young and beautiful have any right to 
the pleaſures of ſociety, or even to the com- 
mon benefits and bleſſings of life. Ladies of 
this turn alſo affect the moſt lofty diſregard 


for uſeful qualities and domeſtic virtues ; they 


principally value themſelves on the enlarge- 


ment of their notions, and their liberal way 


of thinking. This ſuperiority of ſoul chiefly 


manifeſts itſelf in the contempt of thoſe mi- 


nute delicacies and little decorums, which, 


_ trifling as they may be thought, tend at once 


to dignify the character, reſtrain the levity of 
the younger part of the ſex, and to eradicate 
this ſort of ſentiment, which is only a weed 
of idleneſs; for they who are conſtantly and 


uſefully employed, have neither leiſure nor 


propenſity to cultivate this delightful folly. 


DIS. 
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DISCONTENT. 


N the humble and ſeemingly quiet ſhade 
of private life, as well as among the great 
and mighty, diſcontent broods over its imagi- 
nary ſorrows ; preys upon the citizen no leſs 
than the courtier, and often nouriſhes paf- 
nens equally malignant in the cottage and in 
he palace. Having once ſeized the mind, it 
ſpreads 1's own gloom over every ſurrounding 
object; it every where ſearches out materials 
for itſelf, and in no direction more frequently 
employs its unhappy activity, than in creating 
diviſions among mankind, and in magnifying 
ſuight provocations into mortal injuries. | 
In ſituations where much comfort might be 
2njoyed, this man's ſuperiority, and that man's 
neglect, our jealouſy of a friend, our hatred | 
of a rival, an imagined affront, or a miſtaken 
point of honour, allow us no repoſe. - Hence 
diſcord in families, animofſities amongſt friends, 
and wars among nations! Look around us! 
every where we find a buſy multitude. Reſt- 
leis and uneaſy in their preſent fituation, they 
are 
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are inceſſantly employed in accompliſhing a a 
change of it; and as ſoon as their wiſh is ful- 
filled, we diſcern by their behaviour, that they 
are as diſſatisfied as they were before. Where 
they expected to have found a paradiſe, they 
find a deſart. | Eg 

The man of buſineſs pines for leiſure; the 
leiſure for which he had longed proves an irk+ 
ſome gloom, and through want of employ- 
ment, he languiſhes, ſickens, and dies. 

The man of retirement fancies no ſtate fo 
_ happy as that of active life; but he has not 

engaged long in the tumults and conteſts of 
the world, until he finds cauſe to look back 
with regret on the calm hours of his former 
Privacy and retreat. 4 5 

Beauty, wit, eloquence, and fame, are 
eagerly dcfired by perſons in every rank of 
life. They are the parents fondeſt wiſh for 
his child; the ambition of the young, and 
the admiration of the old; and yet, in what 
numberleſs inſtances have they proved, to 
thoſe who poſſuſſed them, no other than ſhining 
ſoares, ſeductions to vice, inſtigatious to folly, 
and, in the end, ſources of miſery. 


21881. 
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DISSIPATION. 


THE love of diſſipation is allowed to be 
= the reigning evil of the preſent day: it 
15 an evil which many content themſelves with 
regretting, without ſeekiog to redreſs. 
It is too often cultivated as the readieſt re- 
lief ro domeſtic infelicity ; it draws the mind 
awhile from the ſubject of its difireſs, and ſuf- 


fers it to enjoy an interval of eaſe ; but this 


r:ource is as treacherous as it is momentary, 
and plunges the mind into more real diftrefs 


than that from which it promiſed to relieve it. 


Every one feems convinced that the evil fo 
much complained of does really exiſt ſome» 
where, though all are inwardly perſuaded that 
it is not with themſelves. All deſire a gene- 
ral reformation, but few will liſten to propo- 
tals of particular amendment. 

Diſſipation not only indiſpoſes its votaries, 
by relaxing the tone of mind, and rendering 
it iacapable of application, ſtudy, or virtue, to 
every thing uſcful and excellent, but diſ- 

| qualikes 
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qualifies them for the enjoyment of pleaſure 
itſelf. It ſoftens the ſoul fo wuch, that the 
moſt ſuperficial employment becomes a labour, 
and the ſliateſt inconvenience an agony.— 
The roſes of pleaſure ſcid: m laſt long enough 
to adorn the brow of him who plucks them; 
for they are the only roſes which do not re- 
tain their ſweetneſs afrer they have loſt their 
beauty. 


DUTY OF OLD AGE. 


eee part of the duty of the aged 

_ conſiſts in ſtudying to be uſeful to the 
race who ſucceeds them. Here opens to them 
an extenſive field, in which they may ſo em- 
ploy themſelves as conſiderably to advance the 
happineſs of mankind. To them it belongs 
to impart to the young the fruit of their long 
experience; to inſtruct them in the proper 
conduct, and to warn them of the various 


dangers of life; by wiſe counſel to temper 


their precipitate ardour, and both by precept 


and example to form them to picty and virtue. 


Ic 
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It never appears with greater dignity than 
when tempered with mildneſs, and enlivened 
with good humour; it acts as a guide and 4 
patron of youth, 

Religion, dif;-layed in ſuch a character, 
ſtrikes the beholders, as at once amiable and 
venerable, They revere uts power, when 
they ſee it adding fu much grace to the decays 
of nature, and ſhedding fo pleaſing a luſtre 
over the evening of life. The young with to 
tread in the ſame ſteps, and to arrive at the 
cloſe of their days with equal honour. 

They liſten with attention to counſels which 
are mingled with tenderneſs, and rendered 
reſpectable by grey hairs, | 
Aged wiſdom, when joined with acknow- 
ledged virtue, exerts an authority over the 
human mind greater even than that which 
ariſes from power and ſtation. It can check 
the moſt forward, abaſſi the moſt profligate, 
and ſtrike with awe the moſt giddy and un» 
thinking: | 5 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


OTWITHSTANDING the great and 
real improvements which have been 
made in the affair of female education, and 
the more enlarged and generous views of it 


which prevail in the preſent day, there is ft 


a material defect, which is not in general the 
object of attention to remove. The defect 
ſeems to conſiſt in this, that too little regard 
is paid to the diſpoſitions of the mind, that the 
indications of the temper are not properly che- 
riſhed, nor the affections of the heart ſuffi- 
ciently regulated. 


Tha exterior ſhould be made a dt | 


object of attention, but not the principal, not 


the only one. The graces ſhould be induſtri- 
\ ouſly cultivated, but they ſhould not be cul - 


tivated at the expence of the virtues. The 
arms, the head, the whole perſon ſhould be 


carefully poliſhed, but the heart ſhould not be 
the only portion of the human anatomy which 


ſhould be totally overlooked, 
Muſick » 


Muſick, dancing, and languages gratify 
thoſe who teach them, by perceptible and al- 
moſt immediate effects, and every obſerver 
can, in ſome meaſure, judge of the progreſs, 
The effects of theſe accompliſhments addreſs 
:'1emſclves to the ſenſes; and there are more 
ho who can hear and ſee, than there are who 
can judge and reflect. Py, 


Perſonal perfection is not only more obvi- 


dus, it is alſo more rapid; and even in very 
accompliſhed characters, elegance uſually pre- 
cedes principle. | 
But the heart, that natural ſeat of evil pro- 
penſities, that little troubleſome empire of the 
paſſions, is led to what is right by flow motions 
and imperceptibledegrees- I: muſt be admoniſh- 


ed by rt proof, and allured by kindneſs, Its live- 


lieſt advances are frequently impeded by the 
obſtinacy of prejudice, and its brighteſt pro- 
niſes often obſcured by the tempeſts of paſſion. 


It is flow in its acquiſition of virtue, and re- 


!\uctant in its approaches to piety, 


The labours of a good and wiſe mother, 


whois anxious for her daughter's moſt im- 
portant intereſts, will ſeem to be at variance 


with thoſe of her inſtructers. Humility and 
| | piety 
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piety form the ſolid and durable baſis on which 
ſhe wiſhes to raiſe the ſuperſtruure of the 
_ «ccompliſhments, while the accompliſhments 


themſelves are frequently of that unſteady 


nature, that if the foundation is not ſecured, 
in proportion as the building is enlarged, it 
will be overloaded and deftroyed by thoſe very 
ornaments, which were intended to embelliſh 
what they have contributed to ruin, 


The more oſtenſible qualifications ſhould 


be carefully,regulated, or they will be in dan- 
ger of putting to flight the modeſt train of 
"retreating virtues, which cannot ſafely ſubſiſt 
before the bold eye of public obſervation, nor 
bear the bolder tongue of impudent and au- 
dacious flattery. 
Merely ornamental accompliſhments, will 
but indifferently qualify a woman to perform 
the duties of life, though it is highly proper 


ſthe ſhould poſſeſs them, in order to furniſh 


the amuſements of it. Yet though the well- 
bred woman ſhould learn to dance, fing, recite, 
and draw, the end of a good education is not 
that they may become fingers, dancers, play- 
ers, or painters; its real object is to make them 


good daughters, good wives, good miſtreſſes, 


good 


* 
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geod members of ſociety, and good Chriſ- 


ans. | 

To an injudicious and ſuperficial eye, the 
beſt educared girl may make the leaſt bril · 
nt figure, as ſhe will probably have leſs 
fiippancy in her manner, and lefs repar- 
tee in ber exprefſion, and her acquirements 
will be rather exam-iled than emboſſed. But 
ger merit will be known by all who come 
near enough to diſcern, and have tafte * 
to diſtinguiſh, 


A truly good and well turned young lady, 


will be found in the boſom of retirement, in 
e practice of every domeſtic virtue, in the 
performance of every amiable accompliſh- 


ment, exerted in the ſhade, to enliven retire- 


ment, to heighten the endearing pleaſures of 


{ocial intercourſe, and to embelliſh the nar- 


row, but charming circle of family delights ; 
aud to this amiable purpoſe dedicating her 
more elegant accompliſhments, inftead of ex- 
hibiring them to attract admiration, or depreſs 
in feriority. | 

One great art of education conſifts i in not 


ſuffering the feelings to become too acute by 


unneceſſary awakening, nor too obtuſe by the 
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want of exertion, The former renders them 
the ſource of calamity, and totally ruins the 
temper; while the latter blunts and debaſcs 
them, and produces a dull, cold, and fſeltifh 
ſpirit, The precious ſenſibility of an open tem- 
per, the amiable glow of an ingenuous ſoul, the 
bright flame of a noble and generous ſpirit, are 


of higher worth than all the documents of 


learning, of dearer price than all the advanta- 
ges which can be derived from the moſt re- 
fined and artificial mode of education. 


Senfivility, delicacy, and an ingenuous tem- 
per, are of more eſteem than language or muſic, 


for they are the language of the heart, and the 
muſic of the according paſſions. Every ap- 
pearance of amiable ſimplicity, or of honeſt 
ſhame, will be dear to ſenſible hearts: they 


_ ſhould carefully cheriſh every ſuch indication 


in a young female; for they will perceive 
that it is this temper, wiſely cultivated, 
which will one day make her enamoured of 
the lovelineſs of virtue, and the beauty of ho- 
| lineſs; from which ſhe will acquire a tale for 
the doctrines of religion, and a ſpirit to per- 
form the duties of it. | 


Prudeace is not natural to children; how- 


ever, they can ſubſtitute art in its ſtead. But 


there 
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there is ſomething more becoming in the 
very errors of nature, where they are undif- 
guifed, than in the affe dation of virtue i:{elf, 
where the reality is wanting. The precife and 
premature wiſdom, which ſome girls have 
cunning enough to aſſume, is of a more dan- 
gerous tendency than any of their natural fail» 
ings can be, as it eſſectually covers thoſe ſecret 
bad diſpoſitions, which, if they diſplayed them · 
ſclves, might be re&tified, The hypocriſy of 


| aſſuming virtues which are not inherent in the 


heart, prevents the growth and diſcloſure of 
thoſe real ones, which r is the great end of 
education to cultivate. 

This cunning, which of all the different 
qiſpoſit ions girls diſcover, is moſt to be dreads 
ed, is encreaſed by nothing ſo much as fear. 


The indiſcreet tranſports of rage which many 
| betray on every flight occafion, and the little 


diſtinctions they make between venial errors 
and premeditated crimes, naturally diſpoſe a 


child to conceal, what ſhe does not however 


care to ſuppreſs; anger in one, will not re - 
medy the faults of another. 
Notwithſtanding girls ſhould not be treated 


with unkindneſs, nor the firſt openings of the 


D 2 paſſions 
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paſſions blighted by cold ſeverity, yet they 

ſhould be accuſtomed very early in life to a cer» 
tain degree of reſtraint, The natural caſt of cha- 
racter, and the moral diſtinctions of the fexes, 


ſhould not be diſregarded, even in childhood. 


That bold, independent, enterprizing ſpirit, 
which is ſo much admired in boys, ſhould nor, 


when it happens to diſcover itſelf in the other 


ſex, be encouraged, but ſuppreſſed. Girls 
ſhould be taught to give up their opinions be- 


times, and not pertinaciouſly carry on a di- 


pute, even if they know themſelves to be in the 


right. Yet they ſhould not be robbed of the 


liberty of private judgment, but by no means 
encouraged to contract a contentious or con- 
tradictory turn, It is of the greateſt im- 
portance to their future happineſs, that they 
ſhould acquire a ſubmiſſive temper, and a for- 
bearing ſpirit ; for it is a leſſon the world will 
not fail to make them frequently praftiſe, 
when they come abroad into it, and they will 
not practiſe it the worſe for having learned it 
the ſooner. | | 

There is more piety, as well as more ſenſe, 


in labouring to improve the talents which chil- 
dren actually have, than in lamenting that 


they 
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they do not poſſeſs ſupernatural endowments, 
or angelic perfections. A girl who has doct- 


lity, will ſeldom be found to want underſtand- 


ing endugh for all the purpoſes of a ſocial, a 
happy, and an uſeful life, and thoſe who hope 


to do a great deal, muſt not expect to do every | 
thing. If they know any thing of the maligaity | 


of fin, the blindaeſs of prejudice,or the corrup · 
tion of the human heart, they will alſo know, 
that the heart will always remain, after the very 


| beſt poſſible education, full of infirmity and 
imperfection. They ſhould conſider that they 


are not educating cherubims and ſecaphims, 
tut men and women; creatures, who at theic 
beſt eſtate, are altogether vanity : How little 
can be expected from them in the weakneſs 
and imbecility of infancy! | 
Our paſſions themſelves, by proper manage - 
ment, may be made ſubſervient to ſome good 
end; for there 1s ſcarcely a ſingle one which 


may not be turned to profitable account, if pru- 


dently rectiſied, and ſxilfully directed into the 

road of ſome neighbouring virtue. Envy and 
lying muſt be always excepted; they muſt be 
raqically cured before any good can be expect 


ed from che heart which has been infected with. 


D 3 them. 
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| chem. Forenvy, though paſſed through all 
| the moral ſtraiuers, cannot be refined into vir- 
tuous emulation, or lying improved into an 
agreeable turn, for innocent diyerſion. | 
To win the paſſions, therefore, over tp the 


„ obler ene 
tian their extinction could poſſibly do, even 
if that could be effected; for they reſemble 
fires, which are friendly and beneficial when 
under proper direction but if ſutfered to 
blaze without reſtraint, they carry devaſtat ion 
along with theta; and, if totally extinguiſhed, 

leave the benighted mind in a flate of cold 
and cowfourtlefs inanity, 


EFFECTS OF RELIGION. 


ELIGLION prepares the mind of man 

for all the events of this inconſtant ſtate, 
inſtructs him in the nature of true happinc(s, 
early weans him from an undue love of the 
wor'd ; affli ions do not attack him by ſur- 
priſe, and therefore do not overwhelm him; 
he is equipped for the ſtorm, as. well as: 2 
calm, in this dubious navigation of life : | 
is not overcome by diſappointment when _ | 

which 


. 
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which is mortal dies, when that which is mu- 
table begins to change, and when that which 
he kaew to be tranſient paſſes away, _. 
Religion not only puriſies, but alſo fortifies 
the heart; ſo that the devout man is neither 


tu; he mect$'the_ chan 


D 
unmanly dejection; he is inbred to temper- 
ance and reſtraint; he has learned firmneſs 
and ſelf- command; he is accuſtomed to look 
ip to Supreme Providence, not with rever- 
ence only, but with truſt and hope. 
In proſperity he cultivates his mind; ſtores 
it with uſeful knowledge, with good princi- 
plies, and virtuous diſpoſitions. The reſour- 
ces remain entire when the day of trouble 
comes. His chief pleaſures are always of 
the calm, innocent, and temperate kind, and 
over thoſe the changes of the wor d have the 
icaſt power. His mind is a kingdom to him, 


and he can ever enjoy it. 


* 


OW  SUPER- 


es in his lot without 
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© SUPERSTITION A8 ENTHUSIASM. 
QUPERSTITION and Enthuſiaſm are two 
capital, ſources of deluſion. Superſtition, 
on the one hand, attaching men with immo- 
Cerate zeal to the ritual and external part of 


on; n, on 5 
their whole attention to internal emotions, 
and myſtical communications with the ſpiri- 
tual worid; while neither the one nor the 
other has paid ſufficient regard to the great 
moral duties of the Chriſtan life. Indeed the 
horror of Superſtition has ſometimes reached 
ſo far, as to produce contempt for all external 
inſtitutions, whilſt perſons of a devout turn, 
being carried by warm affeCtions at times into 
injuſtifiable exceſſes, have thence made many 
| conclude that all devotion was a- kin to en» 


= 


thuſiaſin. 


ANGER * ENVY CONTRASTED. 

| NGER is lefs reaſonable, and more 

Gncere than envy, Anger breaks out 
abruptly ; envy is a great prefacer: anger 

' wiſhes to be underſtood at once; envy is fonk 

of remote hints and ambiguitics, but obſcure 
| 2 


vn 
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23 its oracles are, it never ceaſes to deliver 
tem till they are peffectly comprehended : 
anger repeats the fame circumſtances over 
again; envy iavents new ones at every freſh 
recital : anger gives a broken, veltement, and 


interrupted narrative; envy tells a more con- 
fſtent, and more probable, though a falſer 
tale: anger is cxceffively imprudent, for it is 
impatient to diſcloſe every thing it knows; 
envy is difcreet, for it has a great deal to hide: 
anger never conſults times or ſcaſous; envy 


waits forthe lucky moment when the wound it 


mcdirates may be made the moſt exquiſitely 
rainful, and the moſt incurably deep: anger 


uſes more invective; envy does more miſchicf. 


Simple anger ſoon runs itſelf out of breath, 
and is exhauſted at is ed of its tale; but it is | 
for that choſen period that envy has treaſured 
up the moſt barbed arrow in its whole quiver >: 
anger puts a man out of himſelf; but the truly 
malicious generally preſerve the appearance of 
felf. p ſſelſion, or they cou. d not ſo effeftually 
injutre: anger talks loudly of its own wrongs; 
envy of its adverſary's injuſtice. anger is a vio- 
lent act; envy a conftant habit: noone can be 
always angry; but he may bealways enyioos. 
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An angry man's enmity (if he be generous) 
will ſubſide when the object of his reſentment 


becomes unfortupate; but the envious man 


can extract food for his malice out of calamity 
itſelf, if he finds his adverſary bears it with 


dignity, or is pitied or aſſiſted in it: the rage of 


the paſſionate man is totally extinguiſhed by the 


death of his enemy; but the hatred of the ma- 
licious is not buried even in the grave of his 
rival; he wil envy the good name he has left 
behind him; he will envy him the tears of his 
widow, the proſperity of his children, the 
eſleem of his friends, the praiſes of his epi- 
taph ; nay, the very maguificence of his fu- 
neral. 


_ 
— 
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EVENTS UNCERTAIN. 
AN walketh in a vain ſhow. His fears 
are often as vain as his withes, As what 
flattered him in expectation, frequently wounds 
him in poſſeſſion 3 ſo that the event to which 
he looked forward with an :nx:0us and fearful 
| eye, has often, when it arrived, laid its ter- 
rors aſide; nay, has brought in its train un- 
expected bleſſings, 
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Both good and evil are beheld at a diſtance 
through a perſpective which deceives. The 
colours of obiects when nigh, are entirely 
different from what they appeared when they 


appeared in futurity. It is common for men 
to be deceived in their proſpects of happi- 


nels. They judge by the ſenſations of the 
preſent moment, and in the fervour of defire, 
pronounce confidently concerning the defied 
object; but reflect not, that their minds, like 
their bodizs, undergo great alteration from 


the fituation into which they are thrown, and 


rat progreſſive ſtage; of life through which 
they paſs. | | 

Hence, concerning any condition which is 
vet untried, they conjecture with much un- 
dert ünty. In imagination they carry their 


pictent wants, inclinations, and ſentiments, 
into the ſtare of life to which they aſpire ; but 


no ſooner have they entered into it, than their 
ſentiments and inclinations change. New wants 
and defires arife ; new objects are required to 
gratify them ; and, by conſequence, their old 


dillatisfaction returns, and the void which 
was to have been filled, remains as great as 
u was before. 


7 6 FAITH, 
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FAITH, PIETY, AND ACTIVE VIRTUE. 


12 paſſed under the influence of ſuch 

diſpoſitions naturally leads to an happy 
end. It is not enough to ſay faith and piety, 
joined with active viztue, conſtitute the re- 
quiſite preparation for heaven: they, in truth, 
begin the enjoyment of heaven. Ia every ſtate 
of our exiſſence they form the chief ingredi- 
ents of felicity. | | 


FALSE SENTIMENT. 


THERE is a refined jargon, which has 

infeſted letters and tainted morals, 
unknown to cur plain anceſtors, called ſcu- 
timent, hich is the varuiſh of virtue to cou- 
«oal the deformity of vice; and it is not un- 
common for the ſame. perſons to make a jeft 
of religion, to break through the moſt folemn 
tics and engagements, to practiſe every art of 
latcut fraud and open ſeduction, and yet to 
value themiclves on ſpeaking and wriung 
tentimentally- 


Error 
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Error is never likely to do ſo much miſ- 
chief as when it diſguiſes its real tendency,, 
and puts on an engaging and attrad ire appear - 
ance. Many a young woman who would be 
mocked at the imputation of an intrigue, iS 
extremely flattered at the idea of a.featimen» 
tal connection, though perhaps. with a dan- 
gerous and deſigning man. Such an engage- 
ment will be infinitely dearer to her vanity, 
than an avowed and authoriſed attachment. 
In order to maintain the ſentimental charac» 
ter with dignity and propriety, 2 woman enter 
tains:he moftelevated ideas of di proportionate 


alliances and diſintereſted love, and conſiders. 
fortune, rank, and reputation, as mere chime - 


rical diſtinctions- and vulgar prejudices. And 
among the many ſmooth miſchiefs of ſenti- 
ment, it is one of its ſure and ſucceſsful frauds, 
ta affect the moſt fligid indiffereace. to thoſe. 
external and pecuniary advantages, which is 

its great and real object to obtain. | 
A ſentimental girl very rarely entertains 
auy doubt of her perſonal beauty; for ſhe has 
been daily accuſtomed to contemplate it her- 
ff, and to hear it from others. She will not, 
therefore, be very ſolicitous for the confirma+ 
| tion 
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tion of a truth ſo ſelf-evident; but ſhe ſuſ- 
pects her pretenſions to underſtanding are 


more likely to be diſputed ; and, for that rea- 
fon, greedily devours every compliment of- 
fered to thoſe perfeftions which are leſs ob- 
vious, and more rtftined. She is perſuaded 
that men need only open their eves to decide 
on her beauty; while it will be the moſt con- 
vincing proof of the taſte, ſenſe, and elegance 
cf her adinirer, that he can diſcern and fluter 
thoſe qualities in her. 

This latent but leading foible, forms a 1 


to the heart; directed by this, the lover af. 


fects to overlook that beauty which attracts 
common eyes, while he beſtows the moſt de- 
licate praiſes on the beauties of the mind, and 
finiſhes the climax of adulation by hinting ſhe 
is ſuperior to it, 

Theſe ſublime 1 if they end 
not in ſeduction, ſeldom conclude delighiful- 
ly, even though they ſhould terminate in the 
vulgar cataſtrophe of marriage. The viſion- 
ary heaven ſoon fleets away, and the de- 
juded goddeſs is ſhocked to find herſeif ſtrip- 
ped of all her celeſtial attributes. She now 
bcholds herſelf of leſs importance in the 


aſteem 
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eleem of the man ſhe has choſen, than any 
oer mere mortal woman, 

No longer ſhe is gratified with the tear of 
counterfeired paſſion, the gh of difſenblid 
raprure, or the language of premeditated ado» 
ration, No longer is the altar of her vanity 
lo:ded with the oblations of fictitious fond nels, 


the incenſe of falſehood, or the ſacriüce of 


fattery. Her apotheoſis is ended !—She feels 
hnettelt degraded from the dignities and privi- 
leges of a goddels, to all the imperfections, 
vanities, and weakneſſes of a ihghted woman, 
and a neglected wife. Her faults, which 


were fo lately overlooked, or miſtaken for 
virtues, are now ſet in a note book, The paſe 


ton which was vowed eternal, laſted only a 
few ſhort weeks; and the indifference which 
was ſo far from being included in the bargain, 
that it was not fo much as ſuſpected, follows 
them through the whole tireſome journey of 
their inſipid, vacant, and joyleſs exiſtence, 


FELICITY 
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FELICITY EQUALLY DISTRIBUTED; 


MON the different conditions and 
ranks of men, the balance of happineſs 
ij preſerved in a great meaſure equal; and the 


high and low, the rich and the poor, ap- 
proach, in point of real enjoyment, much 


nearer to each other than is commonly ima- 


gined. Providence never intended that any 


Kate here ſhould either be — happy, 


or entirely miſcrabie. 


If the feelings of pleaſure are more numer- 
ous and more lively in the higher depart: 
ments of life, ſuch alſo are thoſe of pain — 
If greatneſs flatters our vanity, it multiplies 
our dangers.—If opulence encreaſes our gra- 
tifications, it encreafes, in the fame propor- 


tion, our defires and demands.—If the poor 


are confined to a moxe narrow circle, yet with - 


in that circle lie moſt of thoſe natural ſatisfac- 
tions, which, aſter all the refinements of art, 
are found to be the moſt genuine and true, — 
For the happineſs of every man depends more 


upon the ſtate of his own mind, than upon any 


: 0 4 
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one external circumſtance ; nay, more than 
upon all external things put together. 

[nordinate paſſions are the great diſturbers 
of life; and unleſs we poſſeſs a good con- 
ſcience, and a well-governed mind, diſcontent 
will blaſt every enjoyment, and the higheſt 
proſperity will only prove diſguſted miſery... 
This coucluſion then ſhould be fixed in the 
mind The deſtruction of virtue is the de- 
ſtruction of peace. In no ſtation—in no pe- 
rod, are we ſecure from the dangers which 
| ſpring from our paſſions. Every age, and. 
every ſtation they beſet; from youth to grey. 
hairs, and from the peaſant to the prince. 


— — — — 


FELICITY TEMPORAL. 


O R imperfe& knowledge of what is good 
— or evil, ſhould attach us the more to 
thoſe few things, concerning which there can 
be no doubt of their being truly. good, 
Of temporal things which belong to this 
_ claſs, the catalogue, it muſt be confeſſed, is 
ſmall, Perhaps, the chief worldly good we 
ſhould 
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ſhould wiſh to enjoy, is a ſound mind in a ſound 
body; health and peace, a moderate fortune, 


and a few friends, ſum up all the undoubted 
articles of temporal felicity, 


He whoſe withes reſpecting this world are 


the moſt renſonable and bounded, is likely to 


lead the af}, and, for that reaſon, the moſt 
deſuable life. By aſpiring too bigh, we fre- 
quently miſs the happineſs, which by a lefs 
ambitious aim, we might have gained. High 


| happineſs on earth, is rather a picture which 
the imagination forms, than that reality 


which man is allowed to poſſoſs. 


SPIRITUAL FELICITY. 


ITH regard to ſpiritual felicity, we 


are not confined to humbie views. 

Clear and determinate objects are propoſed to 
our purſuirtz..and full ſcope is given to our 
moſt ardent Aires. The forgiveneſs of our 
fins, and G 
the protection and favour of the gre; her 
of all, of the bleſſed Redeemer of tag, 
and 


if holy grace to guide our life; 
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and of the Spirit of ſanctification and comfort 
theſe are objects in the purſuit of which there 
iz no room for heſitation and diſtruſt, 

Had Providence ſpread an equal obſcurity 
over happineſs of every kind, we might have 
had ſome reaſon to complain of the vanity of 
our condition. But we are not left to ſo hard 
a fate. The Son of God hath removed that 
veil which covered true bliſs from the ſearch 


of wandering mortals, and hath taught them 


the way which leads to eternal life. 


WANT OF FORESIGET RESPECTING 
OUR SPIRITUAL STATE. 


WE foreſee the dangers of gur ſpititual, 
ſtill leſs than we do thoſæ of our natu- 
ra! tate, becauſe we are leſs a:tentive to trace 


them. We are ſtill more expoſed to vice than 


miſery. We cannot eſteem him proſperous 
uo is raiſed to a ſituation which flatters his 
paſſions, but which corrupts his Minciples, diſ- 


orders his temper, and, finally, overſets his 


Virtue, 


In 


EX 
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In the ardour of purſuit theſe effects are not 
foreſeen; and yet how often are they accom- 


pliſhed by the change of condition. Latent 


corruptions are called forth, feeds of guilt are 
quickened into life, a growth of c imes ariſes, 
which, had it not been for the fatal culture of 
proſperity, would never have ſcen the light. 


Man, boaſtful es he is of reaſon, is merely 


the creature of his fortune, formed and mould- 
end by the incidents of his life; incapable of 


pronouncing with certainty concerning his own. 


good or evil; of futurity he d. ſcerns little, and 
even that little he fees throagha cloud. Igno- 
rant of the alteration which his ſentiments and 
deſires wil! undergo fiom new ſituations in life; 
ignorant of the conſequences. which will fol- 
low from the combination of his circumſtances 


with thoſe of others around him ; ignorant of 


the influence which the preſent may have on 
the future events of life; ignorant of the effect 
which a change of condition may produce on. 
his moral character, and his eternal inte- 
reſts, how can he know what is good for nim 
all the days of his vain life, which ſpendeth as 


a fhadow. Inſtead, therefore, of lamenting. 
this ignorance only, be thould conſider how. 


1 
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E ought to be improved; what duties it ſug- 
geſts; and what wiſe ends it was intended by, 
Providence to promote. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


1 N young minds there is commonly a ſtrong 
propenſity to particular intimacies and 
fr:endſhips. Youth, indeed, is the ſeaſon 
hen friendſhips are ſometimes formed, which 
not only continue through ſucceeding life, but 
which glow to the laſt, with a tenderneſs un- 
known to the connections begun in cooler 
years. The propenſity therefore is not to be 
diſcouraged ; though, at the ſame time, it muſt 
be regulated with much circumſpection and 
care. | | 

Too many of the pretended friendſhips of 
youth are mere combinations in pleaſure, 
They are often founded on capricious likings, 
ſuddenly contracted, and as ſuddenly diffolv- 
ed. Sometimes they are the effect of intereſted 
complaiſance and flattery, on the one fide, and 
of credulous fondneſs on the other. Such raſh 
and dangerous connections ſhould be avoided, 
leſt they afterwards load us with diſhongur. 
| | | | We 
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We ſhould ever have it fixed in our memo- 
ries, that by the character of thoſe whom we 
chooſe for our friends, our own 1s likely to be 

formed, and will certain!y be judged of by the 
world, We ought, therefore, to be flow and 
cautious in contracting intimacy; but when a 
virtuous friendihip is once eſtabliſhed, we muſt 
ever conſider it as a ſacred engagement. 

We ſhould not expoſe ourſeives to the re- 
proach of lightneſs and inconſtancy, which 31+ 
ways beſpeak either a trifling or a baſe mind. 
We ſhould not reveal any fecrets of our friend 
but be faithful to his intereſt, forſake him not 
in danger, and abhor the thought of acqui- 
ring any advantage by his prejudice or hurt. 
In the choice of friends, principal regard 
Thould'be had to goodneſs of heart and ude- 
lity. If they poſleſs taſte and genius, that 
will make them more agrecable and uſeful 
companions. To thoſe who deſerve the name 
of friends, we ſhould always unboſom our- 
ſelves with the moſt unſuſpicious confidence, 
An open temper, if reſtrained but by tolera- 
þle prudence, will make us, upon the whole, 
much happier than a ſuſpicious one, although 
by it we may ſometimes ſuffer, 

: Coldneſs 


— 
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Coldaeſs and diſtruſt are but the too certain 
conſequences of age and experience; but they 
arc unplcaſant feelings, and need not be anti- 
cipated before their time. We ſhouid never 
diſcloſe the ſecrets of one friend to another. 
They ace ſecret depotits which do not belong 


to us, nor have we any right to make uſe of 


them. 


GALLANTRY. 


FPHOUSANDS of women of the beſt hearts 


and fineſt parts have been ruined by men 


who approach them under the ſpecious name 


of friendthip. But ſuppoſing a man to have 
the moſt undoubted honour, yet his friend- 
ſip to woman is often ſo near a-kin to love, 
that if ſhe be very agreeable in her perſon, ſhe 


will probably very ſoon find a lover, where 
| ſhe wiſhed only to meet a friend. Yet women 


ſhould be warned againſt that weakneſs fo 
common among the vain, the imagination that 
every man who takes particular notice of them 
is a lover. Nothing can expoſe them more to 
ridicule, than taking up a man on the ſuſpi- 


cion of being their lover, when perhaps he 


never 
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never once thought of them in that view, and 
giving themſelves thoſe airs ſo common to filly 
women on fuch occaſions. | 

For there is a kind of unmeaning g wy 
much practiſed by ſome men, which, by thoſe 
who have any diſcernment, will readily be 
found harmleſs. The little obſervances, :t- 
tentions, and compliments of ſuch men, fliculd 
be regarded as things of courſe, which they 
repeat to every agrecable woman of their ac- 


quaintaace. There is a familiarity they 
are apt to aſſume, which a proper dignity of 


behaviour will be eaſily able to check. 

But there are people whoſe ſentiments, and 
particularly whoſe taſtes, correſpond naturally, 
that like to aſſociate together, although neither 
of them have the moſt diſtant view of any fur» 
ther connection. But this ſimilarity of minds 
often gives riſe to tenderneſs ſuperior to what 
friendſhip demands; it will be prudent, in 
this caſe, to keep a watchful eye over our- 
ſelves, leſt our hearts become too far engaged 
before we are aware of that ſomething more 


than friendly partiality, and experience the 


unſuſpected power of a too intereſted attach- 
ment. 5 


GOD 


GOD WITH RESPECT TO MAN. 


N the midſt of his glory the Almighty is 


not inattentive to the meaneſt of his ſub» 
jcfts, Neither obſcurity of ſtation, nor im- 


rp-rfeftion of knowledge, finks thoſe below 
his regard who worſhip and obey him. Every | 


rraver which they ſend up from their ſecret 
r-tjrement is liſtened to by him; and every 
work of charity which they perform, how un- 
«nown ſoever to the world, attracts his notice. 


He is the patron of the diſtreſſed. Com- 


paſſion is that attribute of his nature which 


i:c has choſen to place in the greateſt variety 


of lights, on purpoſe that he might accom- 
modate his majeſty to our weakneſs, and * 
vide a cordial for human griefs. | 

All his creatures he governs with juſtice 
and wiſdom; an afflifted ſtate he commiſe- 
rates—he is the refuge of the virtuous and 
pious, and invites them, amidſt all their trou- 


bles, to pour out their hearts before him. 


Ihe neglect or ſcorn of the world, expoſes 
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them not to any contempt in his fight. Nv 
obſcurity conceals them from his notice, and 
though they ſhou!d be forgotten by every 
friend on earth, they are remembered by the 
God of Heaven. 

That ſigh heaved from the afflicted boſom 
which is heard by no human car, is liſtened to 
by him; and that tear is remarked which fal 
unnoticed or deſpiſed by the world. Thel 
preſent his adminiſtration under an aſpect © 
mild and benign, as in a great meaſure to diſ- 
perſe the gloom which hangs over human lite. 


— — . — = ——_—_—_— — — 


— — 


' IGNORANCE OF GOOD AND EVIL, ITS 
UTILITY. 


II ſerves to check preſumption and raſhi- 


'® neſs, and to enforce a diligent exertion of | 


our rational powers, joined with a humbic 
dependence on divine aid, It moderates eager 
paſſions reſpecting worldly ſucceſs. It incul- 
cates reſignation io the diſpoſal of a Provi- 
dence which is much wiſer than man. It re- 
ſtrains us from employing unlawful means in 


order to compais our moſt favourite dehgns. | 
| I: 
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It rends to attach us more cloſely to thoſe 


things which are unqueſtionably good. It is 
therefere ſuch a degree of jgnorance as ſuits 
the preſent circumſtances of man better than 
more complete information concerning good 
and evil. At the ſame time the cauſes which 
render this obſcurity neceſſary, too plainly in- 
dicate a broken and corrupted ſtate of human 
nature. They thew this life to be a ſhort 
i112] : they ſuggeſt the ideas of a land of pil- 


grimage, not of a houſe of reſt, 


_—_— O—ͤ— 
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TE is devout and benevolent, and accord- 


- ing to his meaſure of religious know- 
ledge, ſtudies to perform his duty, prays to 
God always, and gives much alms to the peo- 
pie; joining piety with charity, faith with 
good works, devotion with morality, confiſ- 
tent with the connection ordained by God be- 
tween them; for alms without prayers, or 
prayers without alms, morality without de- 
votion, or devotion without morality, are ex- 
remely defeCtive. 

| E 2 A good 


ew. 
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A good man acts with vigour, and ſuffers 
with a patience more than human, when he 
believes himſelf countenanced by the Almigh- 
ty. Injured or opprefſed by the world, he 
looks up to a Judge who will vindicate his 
cauſc; he appeals to a witneſs who knows 
his integrity; he commits himſelf to a friend 
who will never forſake him. When tired 
with the vexations of life, devotion opens to 
him its quiet retreat, where the tumults of the 
world are huſhed, and its cares are loſt in 

happy oblivion. „ 

'Chere his mind regains its ſcrenity, the 
agitation of paſſion is calmed, and a ſoftening 
balm is infuſed into the wounds of the ſpirit; 
his heart is lightened ; he does not fee! him- 
ſelf ſolitary or forſaken ; he believes God to 
be"preſent with him, and as he hears a voice 
which ſpeaks to none but the pure in heart, fo 
he beholds a hand which ſinners cannot ſee. 

Thoſe affliftions which appear to others the 
meſſengers of the wrath of heaven, appear to 
him the miniſters of ſanctification and juſtice. 
Where they diſcern nothing but the horrors of 
the tempeſt which ſurrounds them, his more 
enlightened eye beholds the angel who rides 
in the whirlwind, and diceQs the ſtorm. 

EFFECT 
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EFFECT OF LOOSE GRATIFICATIONS. 


Y a continued feries of looſe, though ap- 


parently trivial gratifications, the heart is 


often as thoroughly corrupted, as by the com- 
miſſian of any one of thoſe enormous crimes 
which ſpring from great ambition or great re- 


venge. Habit gives the paſſions ſtrength, 
while the abſence of glaring guilt ſcemingly 


juſtifies them; and unawakened by remorſe, 
the ſinner proceeds in his courſe, till he waxes 
buld in guilt, and becomes ripe for ruin ; for 
by gradual and latent ſteps the deſtruqtion of 
our virtue advances. We are imperceptibly 


betrayed, and from one licentious attachment, 


are, by a train of conſequences, drawn on to 
another, till the government of our minds 1 Is 
irrecoverably loſt, 


GRATITUDE. 


6 is a pleafing emotion. The 
ſenſe of being diſtinguiſhed by the K 4- 

neſs of another, gladdens the hear, warms it 
E 3 | | with 
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| with reciprocal affection, and gives (o any 
| piofeſſion wh.ch is 2preeable in itſelf, a double 
reliih, from its being the gift of a friend. 
Favours, though conferred by men, may be- 
come burgceniome; hut nothing of this Kind 


can affe st the intercou.ſe of gratitude with 


heaven its favours are wholly diſintereſ ad. | 8 
Ihe Almighty a'ms at no end but the bappi- 85 
rel f thoſe whom he bleſſes, and who de- _ 
ſires no return from them but a devout and = | 85 
thank ful heart. | : 

| | 11 
INI wn 
tl 

WORLDLY GAEATNESS axp HONOURS, 2 
* "HEN enjoyed with temperance and V 
wiſdom, both enlarge our utility, and i M 
contribute to our comfort. But we ſhould oo 
not overate hem; for unleſs we add to them 82 
the neceſ{ary correctives of piety and virtue, 1 


beſides corrupting the mind, and ingendering 
internal miſery, they lead us among preci- 
pices, and betray us into tuin. 


HAPPHI 


HAPPINESS—HOW JUDGED OF. 


n ECTLY can we 8 of real 51 
We are ſeduced and 3 ws * falle 
glare which proſperity throws around bad 
mau; we are tempted to imitate their crimes, 
n order to partake of their imagined felieity. 
The pageant of grandeur diſplayed to pub- 
nick view is not the enſign of certaia happi- 
neſs. We muſt follow the great man into 
the retired apartment, where he lays aſide his 


_ «fy uiſe, in order to form any juſt concluſion. 


We muſt have a faculty by which we can 
look into the inſide of hearts; then ſhould 


we behold good men, in proportion to their 
goodneſs, ſati-fied and eaſy; atrocious fins 


ners always reſileſs and unhappy. 


Eq HAPPI- 
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HAPPINESS NOT INDEPENDENT, 


No individual can bt appy un 


circumſtances of thoſe around him be ſo 


adjuſted as to conſpire with his intereſt, For 


in human ſociety, no happineſs or miſery 
ſtands unconneCted and independent. Our 
Fortunes are interwoven by threads innumer- 
able: one man's ſucceſs or misfortune, his 
wiſdom or folly, often, by irs —ä— 
reaches through multitudes. | 
Such a ſyſtem is too far complicated for our 
arrangement. It requires adjuſtments beyond 
our {kill and power.—lIr is a chaos of events 
into which our eye cannot pierce, and is ca- 
pable of regulation only by Him who perceives 
at one glance the relation of each to all. We 
are ignorant of the influence which the pre- 
ſent tranſactions of our life may have upon 
thoſe which are future. 
The important queſtion is not, what will 
yield to a man a few ſcattered pleaſures, but 


what will render his life happy on the whole 
amount. 


„ * 2 
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There is not any preſent moment that is un- 
connected with ſome future one. The life of 
every man is a continued chain of incidents, 
each link of which hangs upon the former. 
The tranſition from cauſe to effect, from event 
70 event, is © carried on by ſe: ter 


ſo which our foreſight cannot divine, and our 
or ſagacity is unable to trace. Evil may at ſome 
ry | furure period bring forth good; and good 
* may bring forth evil, both equally unexpected. 
_ | | | 

1 — — — — — 
8, 


n 


ur 5 & e good health be one of the 
- greateſt bleſſings of life, it is thought 


—_— ND  —_ 


rs _ neceſſary prudently to caution women againſt 
* making a boaſt of it, and exhort them to | 
es. enioy it in grateful filence. For men ſo na- | 
e turally aſſociate the idea of female ſoftneſs and | 
e- delicacy with a correſpondent delicacy of con- 
on ſtitution, that when a woman ſpeaks of her 

great ſtrength, her extraordinary appetite, and 
1 her ability to bear exceſſive fatigue, we recoil 
4 at the deſcription in a way ſhe is little aware of. 
le ä ; 
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1 1 n *. 


mankind to theis own view : in the cir- 
cle of worldly affairs the ſame characters and 
tituations are perpetually returniag, and in the 
tollics and paſſions, the vices and crimes of 


the generations that are paſt, we read thoſe | 


of the preſent. 

The hiſtory of menkind has ever 8980 a 
continued tragedy; the world a great theatre, 
exhibiting the ſame repeated ſcene of the fol- 
lies of men ſhooting forth into guilt, and of 
their paſſions fermenting by a quick proceſs 
into miſery. * 


TRUE VIRTUE AND HONOUR. 


ME* poſſeſſed of theſe, value not them- 


ſelves upon any regard to inferior obli- 
gations, and yet violate that which is the moſt 
facred and ancient of all,—religion. | 
| They 


holds up 


0 
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They ſhould conſider ſuch violation as a 
ſevere reproach in the moſt enlightened ſtate 
of human nature; and under the pureſt diſ- 
penlation of religion, it appears to have ex- 


tinguiſhed the ſenſe of gratitude to Heaven, 


and to ſlight all acknowledgment of the great 


and true God. Such conduct implies either 


an entire want, or a wilful ſappreſſion of ſome 
of the beſt and moſi generous affections be- 
longing to human nature. 


RK QF. E. 


Her to the ſoul, when diſtracted by 


the confuſions of the world, is as an an- 
chor to a ſhip in a dark night, on an unknown 


coaſt, and amidſt a boiſterous ocean. In dan» 


ger it gives ſecurity; amidſt general fluctua- 
tion it affords one fixed point of reſt ; it is the 


moſt eminent of all the advantages which re- 
ligion now confers; it is the univerſal com- 
forter; it is the ſpring of all human activity. 


Upon futurity men are conſtantly ſuſpend- 
ed; animated by the proſpect of ſome diſtant 
good, they toil and ſuffer through the whole 

| ES. -: _ courſe 
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courſe of life; and it is not fo much what 
they are at preſent, as what they hope to be 
in ſome after time, that enlivens their mo- 
tions, fixes their attention, and timulates in- 
duſtry. 

Was this hope — with ts full 
perſuaſion which Chriftian faith demands, it 
would in truth totally annihilate all human 
miſeries; it would baniſh diſcontent, extin- 
guiſh grief, and ſuſpend the very feeling of 
. | | 


HUMANITY. | 
ENTLENESS, which belongs to virtue, 
is to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the 
mean ſpirit of cowards, and the fawning aſ- 
ſent of ſycophants. It renounces no juſt 
right from fear; it gives up no important 
truth from flattery ; it is indeed not only con- 
fiſtent with a firm mind, but it neceffarily re- 
quires a manly ſpirit, and a fixed * in 

order to give it any real value. 

It ſtands oppoſed to harſhneſs and ſeverity ; 

eo pride and arrogance; to violence and op- 


good man, has, like every other virtue, is 


him who made us, and to the common nature -F 


vy prikciple. It is the heart which cafily - 
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virtue charity, which makes us unwilling:to 
give pain to any of our brethren. It correfts 
whatever is offenſive in our manners, and by 


a conſtant train of humane attentions, ſtudies 
to alleviate the burden of common miſery.,;Its - 
office is therefore extenſive; it is continually 
in action when we are engaged in intercourſe 


with men; it ought to form our addreſs, to 


regulate our ſpeech, and to diffuſe itſelf over |. | 
our whole behaviour. : | 


| That geatleneſs which is charaQeriftic of 2 33 


ſeat in the heart. In that unaſſected civility 
which ſprings from a gentle mind, there is a 
charm infinitely morepowerful than in all the 
ſtudied manners of the moſt finiſhed co 

It is founded on a ſenſe of what we owe to 


* wy 19:4 
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of which we all ſhare. It ariſes. from reſlee - 
tion on our own failings. and wants, and from 
juſt views of the condition and duty of man. 
It is native feeling heightened and improved #1 


lents, which feels for every thing that is hu- | ; 

man, and is backward and flow to infli the $1 

leaſt wound. uU 1 
ld 


A 
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mild in its demeanour; ever ready to oblige, 
and be obliged by others; breathing habirual 


Kindneſs towards friends, courteſy to ftran- 
gers, long ſuffering to enemies. | 

It exerciſes authority with moderation, ad- 
miniſters reproof with tenderneſs, confers fa- 


yours with care and modeſty. It is unaſſu- 


ming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It 


contends not eagerly about trifles; flow to 


contradict, and ſtill flower to blame; but 
prompt to allay diſſention and reftore peace. 


It neither intermeddles unneceffarily with the 


affairs, nor pries inquiſitively into the ſecrets 


of others. It delights above all things to al- 
leviate diſtreſs; and, if it cannot dry up the 


falling tear, to ſoothe at leaſt the grieviog 
Where it has not the power of being uſe- 
ful, it is never burdenſome. It feeks to pleaſe 


rather than ſhine and dazzle, and conceals 


with care that ſuperiority either of talents or 


of rank, which are oppreflive to thoſe who 
are beneath it. It is the great avenue to mu- 
tual enjoyment : amidſt the ſtrife of interfe · 
ring interefts, it tempers the violence of con- 
tention, and keeps alive the ſecds of harmony. 
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It ſofrens animoſities, renews endearments, 
and renders the countenance of man a refreſn- 
ment to man. It prepoſſeſſes and wins every 


heart: it perſuades when every other argue. 


meat fails; often diſarms the fierce, and melts 
the ſtubboru. NG 


To the man of humanity the world is gene- | 


rally diſpoſed to aſcribe every other good 
quality; of its influence all in ſome degree 
partake, ard therefore all love it. 

The man of this character riſes in the world 
without ſtruggle, and flouriſhes without envy ; 
his misfortunes are univerſally lamented, and 


his failings are eaſily forgiven, The inward 


rranquMity which it promotes is the firſt re 


quiſire of every pleaſurable feeling. It is th 


calm and clear armoſphere, the ferenity ns 
ſunſhine of the mind. 

Attacked by great injuries, the man of 
mild and gentle fpirit will feel what human 
nature feels, and will defend and reſent as his 
duty allows him; but to flight provocations 


he is happily ſuperior. - Infpired with noble 


ſentimenta, taught to regard with indulgent 


eye the fraitties of wen, the omiſſions of the 


————— 
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levity of the fickle; he retreats into the calm- 
weſs of his ſpirit, as into an undiſturbed ſanc- 


tuary, and quietly allows the uſual current of 


life to bold its courſe. 


_ HUMILITY IN COMPANY. 


O*® all the-qualifications for converſation, 


| bumility, if not the moſt brilliant, is the 
A ſafeſt, the moſt amiable, and the moſt femi- 


nine. The affectation of introducing ſubjects 
with which others are unacquainted, and of 
diſplaying talents ſuperior to the reſt of the 
company, is as dangerous as it is fooliſh. 
There are many who never can forgive 


ber for being more agreeable and more 
| accompliſhed than themſelves, and who can 
pardon any. offence rather than an eclipfing 


merit. The fable of the nightingale ſhould 
be ever bad- in remembrance, as it con veys a 
moſt uſeful leſſon replete with valuable in- 


fiructions. Had the filly warbler conquerod 
bie vanity, and reſiſted the temptation of 


hewing a fine voice, he might have eſcaped 
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the talons of the hawk, The melody of hig 
finging was the cauſe of his deſlruction; his 
merit brought him into * and his va; 
nity coſt him his life. | 


Hu M O u R. 


| HNO. though often miſtaken for 


wit, is a very different quality. It makes 
our company much ſolicited, but we ſhould 


| be cautious in indulging it. It is often a great 


enemy to delicacy, and a till greater one to 


dignity of character. It may ſometimes | 
gain applauſe, bur will never — re- 


ſpect. 


INDUSTRY. 


Duiexven, 112 


of time, are material duties of the young. 


'To no purpoſe are they endued with the beſt 


abilities, if they want activity for exerting 
them. Jn youth the habics of induſtry are 


moſt 
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moſt eaſily acquired. In youth the incentives 
to it are the ſtrongeſt; from ambition and 


from duty, from emulation and hope, all the 
proſpeAs which the beginning of life affords. ' 


Induſtry is not only the inſtrument of im 
provement, but the foundation of pleaſure.— 
He who is a ſtranger to it may poſſeſs, but 
cannot enjoy; for it is labour only which 
gives reliſh to pleaſure. It is the appointed 
vehicle of every good to man. It is the in- 
diſpenſible conduion of poſſeſſing a ſrund 
miad in a ſound body. | | 

We ſhould ſcek to fill our time with em- 
ployments which may be reviewed with ſatis- 
faction. The acquiſition of knowledge is one 
of the moſt honourable occupations of youth. 
The deſire of it diſcovers a liberal mind, and 
is connected with many accompliſhments, and 
many virtues, But though our train of life 
thould not lead us to ſtudy, the courſe of 
education always furniſhes proper employ- 
ments to a well-diſpoſed mind. Whatever 
we purſue, we ſhould be emulous to ex- 
cel. | 
Generous ambition and ſenſibility to praiſe, 


are, eſpecially at the youthful period, among 


the 
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the marks of virtue. We never ought to 
think that any affluence of fortune, or aay 
elevation of rank, exempts us from the duties 
of application and induſtry; induſtry is the 
law of our being; it is the demand of nature, 
of realon, and of God. | | 


INTENT OF RELIGION. 
| | be there be any principle fully aſcertained 
by religion ; it is, that this life was intend- 
ed for a ſtate of trial and improvement to man. 
11is preparation for a better world required a 
gradual purification, carried on by ſteps of 
progreſſive diſcipline. The ſituation here 
alligned him was ſuch as to anſwer this de- 
fon, by calling forth all his active powers, 
by giving fuil ſcope to his moral diſpoſitions, 
and bringing to light his whole character. 
Hence it became proper, that difficulty and 
temptation ſhould arife ia the courſe of his 
duty; ample rewards were promiſed to virtue, 


rity and diftant proſpect. 
The impreſſions of ſenſe were fo balanced 


ween 


but theſe rewards were left, as yet, in obſcu- 


azainſt immortality, as to allow a conflict be- 
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tween faith and ſenſe, —between conſcience 
and deſire, between preſent pleaſure and fu- 
ture good. In this conflict the ſouls of good 
men are tried, — improved and ſtrengthened: 


in this field their honours are reaped; —here 


are formed the capital virtues of fortitude, 


temperance, and ſelf denial ,—moderation ia 


proſperity, patience in adverſity, ſubm iſſion 


to the will of God, charity and forgiveneſs to 


men amidſt the various competitions of world- 
ly iotereſt. 


LOVE OF JUSTICE. 
A SENSE of juſtice ſhould be the foun- 


dation of all our ſocial qualities. In our 


moſt early intereourſe with the world, aud 
even in our moſt youthful amuſements, no 
unfairneſs ſhould be found. That ſacred rule 
of doing all things to others, according as 
we wiſh they would do untc us, ſhould be 
engraved on our minds. For this end, we 
ſhould impreſs ourſelves with a deep ſcnſe of 

the original, and natural equality of men. 
Whatever advantages of birth or fortune we 
poſſeſs, we ought never to diſplay them with 
an 


Do 
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an oſtentatious ſuperiority, We ſhould leave 
the ſubordimations of rank, to regulate-the in- 
tcrcourfe of more advanced years, -In youth 
ic becomes us to act among our companions 
as man with man. We ſhould remember 
how unknown to us are the viciſſitudes of the 
world; and how ofren they, on whom ig» 
norant and contemptuous young men once 
looked down with ſcorn, have riſen to be 
their ſuperior in future years, | 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
'T: O acquire a thorough knowledge of our- 
ſel ves, is an attainment no leſs difficult 

than important. For men are generally un- 

willing to ſee their own imperfeCtions ; and 

when they are willing to enquire into them, 
their ſelf-love impoſes upon their judgment. 

Their intercourſe with one another aſſiſts their 

deluſion, to which, of —— the y are 

prone. 

For the ordinary commerce wal the world, is 
a commerce of flattery and falſchood ; where 
reciprocally they deceive and are deceived, 
where 
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where every one appears under an aſſumed 
form, profe ſſes eſteem, which he docs not 
feel, and beſtows praiſe in order to receive it. 

There are three characters which every 
man ſuſtains; and theſe often extremely dif- 
ferent from one another. One which he 
poſſeſſes is his own opinion; another, which 


he carries in eſtimation of the world; — and 


a third, which he bears in the judgment of 
God :—it is only the laſt which aſcertains 
what he really is. Whether the character 
which the world forms of him, be above or 
below truth, it imports not much to know, 
But it 1s of eternal conſequence, that the 
cliaracter which a man poſleſſes in his own 
eyes, be formed upon that which he bears in 
the fight of God. 

He ſhould enquire, after laying aſide all 
partiality for himſelf, and exploring ihe heart 
with ſuch accurate ſcrutiny, as may bring all 
hidden defects to light, whether he be not 
conſcious, that the fair opinion which the 
world entertains of him, is founded on their 
partial knowledge, both of his abilities and 
virtues.—He ſhould be willing that all his 
3 actions 


D ee was 


* 
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actions ſhould be publickly canvaſſed. He 
ſhould bear to have his thoughts laid open. 
When he has kept from vice, it ſhould be 
known whether his innocence proceeded from 
purity of principle, or from worldly motives ; 
whether any malignity or envy rifes within 
him, when he compares his own condition 
with that of others. He ſhould enquire whe- 
mer he had becn as ſolicitous to regulate his 
heart, as to preſerve his manners from re- 
proach ; profefling himſelf a Chriftian—whe- 
ther the ſpirit of Chriſt has appeared in his 
conduct; declaring that he hopes for immor- 
tality—wherher that hope ſurmounted undue 
attachment to the preſent life, 
Such inveſtigation, ſeriouſly purſued, may 
produce to every man many diſcoveries of 
himſelf; difcoveries not pleaſing perhaps to 
vanity, bur ſalutary and uſeful, For he can 
only be a flatterer, but no true friend to him- 
| ſelf, who aims not at knowing his own de- 
| f:Cts, as well as virtues. 


CHEER- 
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CHEERFULNESS or OLD AGE, AND LEVI- 


TY or YOUTH, CONTRASTED. 


HEERFULNESS in old age is gracefu! 


It is the natural concomitant of virtue. 


But this is widely different from the levity of 
youth. Many things are allowable in tha: 
early period, which, in maturer years, would 
deſerve cenſure, but which, in old age, be- 
come both ridiculous and criminal. By auk- 
wardly affefting to imitate the manners, and 
to mingle in the vanities of the young, as the 
aged depart from the dignity, ſo they forteit 
the privileges of grey hairs. But if by follies 
of this kind they are degraded, they are ex- 
poſed to much deeper blame by deſcending to 


vicious pleaſure, and continuing to hover 


round thoſe ſinful gratifications to which they 

were once addicted. | 
Amuſement and relaxation the aged require, 

and may enjoy: but they ſhould con ſider well 


by every intemperate indulgence they accele- 


rate decay; inftead of enlivening, they oppreſs 
and precipitate their declining tate. 


PUBLIC 
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PUBLIC LIFE, 


ITS INCoNVENILENCIES. 


E who lives always in public cannon, 
ED ljiveto his own ſoul. Converſation and 
'ntercourſe with the worid eis, in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, an education for vice. From earlieft 
youth we are accuſtomed to hear riches and 
honour extolled as the chief polleſſions of 
man, and propoſed to us as the principal 
vim of our future purſuits. We are traiaed 
up to look with admiration on the flattering 
marks of diſtiaction which they beſtow. Ia 
queſt of thoſe fancied bleiſings, we ſee che 
multicude around us cager and ferver.t. Prin- 
ciples of duty we may, perhaps, hear wine - 
times inculcated ; but we ſeldom behold them 
brought in competition with woridly profit. 
The foft names and plauſible colours un- 
der which deceit, ſenſuality, and revenge arc 
preſented to us in common diſcourſe, weakea, 
by degrees, aur natural ſenſe of the diſtinc- 


ton between good and evil. We often meet 


F with 
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with crimes authorized by high examples, and 
rewarded with the cateſſes and ſmiles of the 
world. We diſcover, perhaps, at laſt, that thoſe 
whom we are taught to reverence and to re- 
gard as our patterns of conduct, act upon 
principles no purer than thoſe of others. 


- 
——— — 


Lb OV © 

w HA T is commonly called love a- 

mongſt thie women, is rather gratitude 
and 2 partiality to the man who prefers any 
individual to the reſt of the ſex; ſuch a man 
ſhe often marries with little of eithy © perſonal 
eſteem or aſſection. Indeed without an un- 
uſual ſhare cf natural ſenſibility, and very 
peculiar good fortune, a woman in this coun- 


try has very little — of marrying for 


love, 
Por love is not to begin on the part of the 
female, but entirely to be the conſequence of 


a man's attachment to her. Nature has 


therefore as wiſely as benevolently aſſigned 


to the tender ſex, a greater flexibility of taftc 


on this ſubject. 
. Some 


* 
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Some agreeable qualities recommend a gen- 
man to common good liking, and friend- 
up. In the courſe of acquaintance, he con- 
rats an attachment, When a woman per- 
ccives it, it excites her gratitude; this riſes 
nlo preference, and this preference, per- 
taps, at laſt advances to ſome degree of at- 
wWwument, eſpecially if it meets with croſſes 
and difficulties; for theſe, and a ſtate of ſul- 
purſe are very great incitements to attach- 


ent, and are the food of love in both ſexes. 


he effects of love among men are diverſi- 
*ca by their different tempers. An artful 
nan may counterfeit every one of them fo 
-3 eaſily to impoſe on a young gitl of an open, 


c2nerous, and feeling heart, if ſhe is not ex“ 


emely on her guard. The fineſt parts of 
ct: a girl may not always prove ſufficient for | 
or fecuritvy, The dark and crooked paths of 
ag are unſearchable, and inconcervable 
'« «i: lungur alle and elevated mind. 


F 2 ARTFUL 
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ARTFUL SENTIMENTAL LOVER. 


HE man verſed in the wiles of deceit 
puts on the maſk of plauſibility and vir- 
tue, and, by theſe means, diſarms the object 
of his attention and apparent adminiſtration 
of her prudence, lays her apprehenſions 
aſleep, and involves her in miſery : miſery 
the more inevitable, becauſe unſuſpected 
For ſhe who apprehends no danger, will no! 
think it neceſſary to be always upon ber 
guard ; but will rather invite than avoid the 


ruin which comes under fo ſpecious and ſo 


fair a form. 

One of theſe ſentimental lovers will not 
ſcruple very ſeriouſly to aſſure a credulous 
girl, that her unparalelſed merit entitles her 
to the adoration of the whole world; and tha: 
the univerſal homage of mankind is nothing 
more than the unavoidable tribute extorted by 
her charms. 

But ſhe ſhould reflect, that he who endear- 
vurs to intoxicate her with adulation intends 
ene day moſt eſſectually to humble her. For 

an 
1 
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an artful man has always a ſecret defign to 


pay himſelf in future for any preſent facrifice. 
If he has addrefs and conduct, and the objeft 


of his purſuit much vanity, and ſome ſenſi- 
biliry, he ſeldom fails of ſucceſs; or ſo pow- 
ful will be his aſcendeney over k nnd, 
that ſhe will ſoon adopt his notions aad opinions. 

The lover, deeply verſed in all the obliqui- 
ties of fraud, and ſkilled to wind himſelf imo 


every avenue of the heart which indiſcretion 


has left unguarded, ſoon difcovers on which 
inle it is moſt acceifible He avails himfcif 


_ of this weakneſs by addreffing her in a lan- 


guage exactly confonant 10 her own ideas. 
He atracks her with her own weapons, and 


_ oppoſes, if a ſentimental girl, rhapſody ts 


ſcar ment, —He proſeſſes ſo ſovereigu a con- 
rempt for the paliry concerns of money, that 
ihe thinks it her duty to reward him for ſo 
generous a renunciat ion Every plea he art- 
fully advances of his own unworthineſs, is 
conſidered by her as a freſh demand, that her 
gratitude muſt anſwer, And the makes it a 
point of honour to ſacrifice to him that for 
tune which he ia too noble co regard. 


F 3 Theſe 


— 
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Thefe profeſſions of humility are the com- 
mon artifices of the vain, and theſe proteſt- 
ations of generoſity the refuge of the rapacious 


EFFECTS OF HONOURABLE LOVE, 

MA Nof delicacy oft betrays his pation 
by his too great anxicty to conceal it; 
eſpecially if te has bur little hopes of ſucceſs. 
True love, in aus ſtages, ſceks concealment 
and never expects ſucceſ;—irt renders a mas 
not only reſpectful, but timid, to the bighett 
degree, in his behaviour to the woman bh: 
loves. | 

To conceal the awe he ſtands in of her, hs 
may ſometimes affect pleaſantry, but it fits 
awkwardly on him; and he quickly relapſe; 
into {er:ouſneſs, ii not dullnels.—He magnifies 
all her real perfefions in his imagination, 
and 1s either blind to her failings, or converts 


them into beauties. —Like a perfon conſciou; 


of guilt, he is jealous that every eye ubſerves 
him; and to avoid this, he ſhuns all the little 
obſervances of common galiantry. 

H:s 


— 
— 


and embarraſſment will always make him ap- 
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His heart and his charatter will be improv- 
ed in every reſpect by his attachment. —His 
manners will become more gentle, and his 
cor, verſation more agreeable; but diffidence 


pear to diſadvantage in the company of his 
miſtreſs. If the faſcination continues long, 
will depreſs his ſpirit, and extinguiſh every 
+\;0urous and manly principle of his mind. 


MALE COQUETR Y. 


M ALE coquetry is much more inexcuſ- 
| able than female, as well as more per- 
nicious; but it is rare in this country. Very 
few men will give themſelves the trouble 
to gain, or retain any woman's affections, 
unleſs they have views on them either of an 
-nourable or diſhonourable kind. | 

Men employed in the purſuits of buſineſs, 
ambit on or pleaſure, will not give themſelves 


the trouble to engage a woman's affections, 


merely from the vanity of conqueſt, and of 
: | F 4 triumphing 
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triumphing over the heart of an innocent and 
defenceleſs gl l. 

A man of parts, ſentiment, and addreſs, if 
he lays afide all regard to truth and humanity 


my engage the heart of fifty women at the 


eme time; and may likewiſe conduct his 
cequerry with ſo much art, as to put it out 
of tie power of any of ihem to ſpecify a ſingle 
_ expreſſion that could be laid to be duectly ex - 
p:ecihve of love. | 


This ambiguity of behaviour, is art »f 


, beeping one in ſuſpenſe, is the great ſurety of 
£2quetry of both ſexes. It is the more cruel in 


men, becauſe they can carry it to what length 
they pleaſe, and continue it as long as they 
pleaſe, without the women being ſo much as 
| At liberty to complain or expoſtulate ; whereas 
men can bicak the chain, and force women to 
explain whenever they become impatient of 
their ftuation. 

But as a weman in this —— may eaſily 
prevent the firſt impreſſions of love, every 


motive of prudence and delicacy ſhould make 


der guard her heart againſt them, rill ſuch 
time as the has received the moſt convincing 


proofs 


Pr 


8 
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proofs of rhe attachment of a man of ſuch 
merit as will juſtify a reciprocal regard. She 


| ſhould ſtudiouſſy labour to poſſeſs ſuch high 
| n of honour and OA as will 


; JAVIE UI e 1, 290, - 
tame time, to poſſeſs that acure diſcernment 
which may ſecure her againſt being deceived. 


— — — - 


MAN OF THE WORLD. 
E pretends that virtue is, at leaſt a re- 
ſpettable and honoured name, while 
piety ſounds meanly in his ears—and claims 
to be a man of honour, —He reſts upon hu- 
manity—pablie fpirit—prob'ty and truth.— 


tive virtues : but devour afſections and religi- 
ous duties he treats with contempt, as founded 


vn ſhadowy ſpeculation, and fit to employ the 


attention only of weak and ſuperſtitious minds. 
—Hence this negleCt of piety argues deprav- 
ity of foul—infers an irregular diſtharge of 
rhe duties of morality, and diſcovers a cold 
and hard heart. 

F5; | He 


4+ # 


| Ile arrogates to himſelf all the manly and ac- | 
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He who acts from worldly wiſdom leys 
principle aſide, and truſt his defence to his 


art and ability. He avails himſelf of every 


advantage which his knowledge of the world 
ſuggeſis—he attends to nothing but what he 


conhders as his intereſt ; and unconfined by 
conſcience, purſues it by every courſe which 
promiſes him ſucceſs, 

Perſons of this character condemn them- 
felves to live a mc unquict life; they paſs 
their days in perpetual anxiety, —liſtening to 
every motion, —ſtartled by every alarm, 
—changing their meaſures on every new oc- 


cCurrence, —and when diſtreſs breaks in over 


all their defences, they are left under it hope- 
leſs and diſconſolate. N 


MAN'S REAL DEPENDENCE. 


TAN ſhould proceed with caution and 
circumſpection through a world, where 

evil ſo frequently lurks under the form of good. 
o be humble and modeſt in opinion, 
to be vigilant and attentive in conduct, —to 
diſtruſt fair appearances, —and to reftrain raſh 
5 deſires— 
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dchres—are inſtructions which the darkneſs 
of his preſent ſtate ſhould ſtrongly inculcate. 
God hath appointed his ſituation to be fo 


zubiguous in order both to call forth the ex- 


ertion of thoſe intelligent powers which he 
nath given him, and to enforce his depend- 
ence on his gracious aid. —Surrounded by fo 
many bewildering paths, among which the 
wiſeſt are ready to ſtray, he ſhculd earneſtly 


1nplore, and thankfully receive that divine 


Mumination which is promiſed to the * 
ind humble. 
What muſt be the fate of him who looks 


not up to Heaven for direction, nor properly 


exerts the reaſon which God hath given him? 


who brings neither patience nor attention to 
tre ſearch of true happineſs? who applies to 
a0 other counſellor than preſent pleaſure, and 
with a raſh and credulous mind delivers him- 


elf up to every ſuggeſtion of deſire? 


F5 DEVOUT 


+ ef 
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DE VOUT MAN. 
IIS veneration is not confined to acts of 
immediite woiſhip, It is the habitual 
ternper of his foul, No place and no object 
appear to him void of God, When he ſur- 
veys this vaſt univerſe, where beauty and 
goodneſs are every wheie pre dominant CERNER | 
when he reflects on the numbe: leſs multitudes 
of creatures, who, in their diferent ſtation: 
enjoy the blefhings of exiſtence an 
When, at the ſame time, he looks up to an 
univerſal father, who hath thus filled creation 
with life and happineſs; his heart glows 
within him. He looks forward to iramortali: y 
and diſcovers the higt et ſubjects of gratitude, 
He views himſelf as a guilty creature, 
whom divine benignity has received into grace, 
whoſe forfeited hopes it has reſtored, and ty 
whom it has opened the moſt glorious proſ- 
pet of future felicity. He contemplates with 
aſtoniſhment the labours of the Son of God, in 
accompliſhing redemption for men, and his 
foul overflows with thankfulneſs to him, | 
| To 
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To inferior enjoyments be allots. inferior 


and ſecondary attechments,—He diſclauns not 


every earth ly affection He pretends not to 
renounce al! p'exſure in the comforts of this 
pic tent ſtare, Such an unnatural renunciation 
humaniy forbids, and relig lon cannot require, 
Bat from theſe he expecis nor ſupieme bliſe, 
He diſcerns the vanity Which'belongs to them 
al; and beyond the cite le bt mutable objects 
which ſurrouud him, he alpires after ſomne 
priaciples of more perfect felicity, which ſhall 


dt be ſubjett to change or decay. 


But where is this complete and permayent 
god to be found? Ambition purſues it in 
courts and palaces, aud returas from the pur- 
ſuit loaded with forrows, Plesſure ſeeks it 
:mong ſenſual joys, and retucs with the con- 
f: fon of diſappointment. | 

After exploring heaven and earth for hap- 
pineſs, to the devout mani they ſeem a mighty 
void, a wilderneſs of ſhadows, where all 
would be empty and unſubſtantial without 
God. True happineſs dwells only with God. 


MEN 
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MEN AND WOMEN, 


HOW DIFFERING IN POINT OF UNDERST 4NDING, 


Wos generally have quicker per- 
ceptions; men have juſter ſentiments. 
Women conſider how things may be prettily 
ſaid ; men how they may be properly ſaid.— 
In women, (young ones at leaſt) ſpeaking ac- 
companies, and ſometimes precedes reflection, 
in men, reflection is the antecedent. 
Women ſpeak to ſhine or pleaſe; mer to 
convince or confute.—Women admire what is 
brilliant; men what is ſolid. —Women prefer 
an extemporaneous ſally of wit, or a ſpark - 
ling effuſion of fancy, before the moſt accu- 
rate reaſoning, or the moſt laborious inveſti- 


gation of facts. 

In literary compoſition, woinen are pleaſed 
with point, turn, and antitheſis; men with 
obſervation, and a juſt deduCtion of effects 
from their cauſes, Women are fond of inci- 


Gums; ; men of argument, Women admire 
+  paſhon+ 
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| paſſionately; men cautiouſly,—One ſex will 


think it betrays want of feeling to be mode- 
rate in their applauſe ; the other will be afraid 
of expoſing a want of judgment, by being in 
raptures with any thing. Men refuſe to give 
way to the emotions they actually feel; while 
women ſometimes affect to be tranſported be- 
vond what the occaſion will juſtify. 

The women of this country were not ſent 
into the world to ſhun ſociety, but embelliſh 
it; they were not deſigned for wilds and ſoli- 
tudes, but for the amiable and endearing of- 
fices of ſocial lite, They have uſeful ſtations 


do fill, and important characters to ſuſtain. 


They arc of a religion which does not impoſe 
penances, but enjoins duties; a religion of 
perfect purity, but of perfect benevolence 
; a religion which does not condemn its 
to/lowers to indolent ſecluſion from the world, 
but aſſigns them the more dangerous, though 
more honourable province of living uncor- 
rupred in it. In fine, a religion, which does 
not direct them to fly from the multitude, 
that they may do nothing, but which poſitive- 
ly forbids them to follow a multitude to do 
evil, | 


M A R« 
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WARE T 4-6 E 


THERE is nothing which renders a wo- 

man more deſpicable, than her thinking 
it eſſential to happineſs to he married, Beſides 
the groſs indelicacy of the ſentiment, it is a 
falſe one, as thoufands of women have expe- 
rienced, But a married Nate, if entered into 
from proper motives of eſteem and afſeftion, 
is the happieſt, makes women the muſt re- 
| FpeAable in the eyes of the world, and the 
moſt uſeful members of fociety. Care ſhould 
be raken not to relinquiſh the eafe and inde- 
pendence of a ſingle life, to become the flaves 
of a fool, or a tyrant's caprice. 

Love is very feldom produced at firſt light; 
at leaſt, in that caſe, it muſt have a very un- 
- juſtifiable foundation. True love is founded 
on eſteemn, in a correſpondence of taſtes and 


ſentiments, and ſteals on the heart impercep- 


| tibly. Therefore, before the affeftions come 

to be in the leaſt engaged to any man, „omen 

ſhould examine their tempers, their taſtes, end 
theis 


heir 
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their hearts very ſeverely, and ſettle in their 


CW n minds what are the requiſmes to their 
. in a married ſtate; and, as it is al · 


moſt impoſſible that they ſhould get every | 


:{ning they with, they ſhould come to a ſteady 
Jctermination what they are to conſider as eſ- 
tential, 12d what may be facriiced. 

Should they have hearts diſpoſed by nature 
e loxe and frieadſhip, and polleſs thoſe feel - 
tags which enable them to enter into all the 
cſiaements and delicacies of theſe attach 
ments, matters fhould be well conſidered bee 
fore they give them any induigence, 


Should they have the misfortune to have 


ſuch tempers, and fuck ſentiments deeply root- 
ed in them; ſhould they have ſpirit and reſo · 
lution to refiſt the ſolicitations of vanity, the 
per ſecution of friends; and can they ſupport 
the proſpect of the many inconveniences at» 
tendiag the ſtate of an old maid, then they 
may indulge themlſelees in that kind of ſenti 


n:eatal reading and converſation which is maſt 


correfpoadent to their feelings. 
But if it is found, See 


tion, that marriage is abſolutely eſſent ĩal ti 
:hew happineſs, the ſecret ſhould be kept ia - 


violable 
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violable in their own boſoms ; but they ſhould 
ſhun, as they would do the moſt fatal poiſon, 
all that ſpecies of reading and converſation 
which warms the imagination, which engages 
and ſoftens the heart, and raiſes the taſte above 
the level of com mon life. If they do other- 
wiſe, let them conſider the terrible conflict 
of paſſions this may afterwards raiſe in their 
breaſis. 

If this refinement once takes deep root in 
tlieir minds, and they do not mean to obey 
its dictates, but marry from vulgar and mer- 
ctnary views, they may never be able to era- 
dicate it entirely, and then it will embitter all 
heirmarried days. Inſtead of meeting with ſenſe, 
tenderneſs, delicacy, a lover, a friend, an equa! 
companion in an huſband, they may be tired 
with inſipidity and dulneſs, ſhocked with in- 
delicacy, aud mortified by indifference. 

To avoid theſe complicated evils, joined 
to others which may ariſe from the opinion of 
the world relative to the infelicity thence ari- 
ſing, women who are determined, at al: 
events, to marry, ſhould have all their read- 
ing and amuſements of ſuch a kind, as do not 
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aff: the heart nor the imagination, except in 
the way of wit and humour, 

Whatever are a woman's views 1n marry- 
ing, ſhe ſhonld take every poſſible precaution 


to prevent being diſappointed. If fortune, 


and the pleaſure it brings be her aims, the 
principal ſecarity ſhe can have for this, will 
depend on her marrying a good natured, ge- 
ncrous man, who deſpiſes money, and who 
will let her live where ſhe can beſt enjoy that 
picaſure, that pomp and parade of life for 


_ v-Iich ſhe married him. 


In order to enſure? felicity, it is diſſicult to 
point out in the married Rate the moſt effectual 
m.Othod; nor can we adviſe whom a woman 
ihovid marry, but we may with great confi- 
dence adviſe whom ſhe ſhould not marry. 

A companion that may entail any heredi- 
tary diſeaſe on poſterity, particularly madneſs, 


1-utd be avoided. Such riſque is the height 


of imprudence, and highly criminal, 


A woman ſhould not marry a fool; he is 
the moſt intrafable of all animals: he is led 
by his paſſions and caprices, and is incapable 
of heating the voice of reaſon, Beſides, it 
may probably too hurt a woman's vanity, to 

| have 
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have an huſband for whom ſhe has reaſon to 


bluſh and tremble every time he OPENS his 


lips in company. 

But the worſt cir cumſtance that aitends a 
fool, is his conſtant jealouſy of nis wife's being 
thought to govern him. This renders it im- 
poſſible to lead him; and he is continually 


doing abſurd ard diſagreeable things, for no 


other reaſon but to ſhew he dare do them 

A rake is alwavs a ſuſpicious huſband, be- 
cauſe be has only known the mcof * 
of the ſex. 


Women who have a ſenſe of celigion, mould | 


not think of huſbands who have none, If 
they have tolerable underſtandings, they will 
be glad that cheir wives have religion for their 
own ſakes, and for the ſake of their families, 
but it will fak them is their eſteem. 


If they are weak men, they will be conti- 


nually ſhocking and waſing them about the ix 


principles. 


A ſudden W 


given way to, and dignified with the name of 
lore. Gt nuinc love is not founded on caprices 
in is founded ia nature, ot honourable views ; 


a — - wn 
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virtue, on ſimilarity of taſte, and ſympathy 
of ſouls, 

In point of fortune, which is neceſſary to 
the happineſs of both, a competency is requi- 
frte. But what that competency may be, can 
only be determined by their own taſtes. If 
they have enough between them as will ſatisfy 
all demands, it is ſu fficient. 

Marriage will at once diſpel the enchant» 
ment raiſed by external beauty; but the vir- 
tues and graces that firſt warmed the heart, 
that reſerve and delicacy which always left the 
lover ſomething further to wiſh, and oftea made 
him doubttul of his miſtreſs's ſenhbility and 
attachment, may, and ought ever to rempie, 
The tumult of paſſion will naturally ſubs 
fide ; but it will be ſucceeded by endearment 
that aſſets the heart in a more equal, more 

ſcuſible, and more tender manner. 


TRUE 
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TRUE MEEKNESSs, 


N EEKNESS, like moſt other virtues, has 


certain limits, which it no ſooner ex- 
ceeds than it becomes criminal. She who 
hears innocence maligned, without vindica- 
ting it; falſchood aſſerted, without contradict. 
ing it; or religion proſaned, without reſent- 
ing it, is not gentle, but wicked, 

Meek neſs is imperfect if it be not both ac- 
tive and paſſive; if it will not enable us to ſub- 
due our own paſſions and reſentments, as well 
as qualify us to bear patiently the paſſions and 
reſentments of others, If it were only for 
mere human reaſons, it would turn tv a pro- 
fitable account to be patient ; nothing defeats 


the malice of an enemy like the ſpirit of for- 


bearance ; the return of rage for rage cannot 
be ſo effectually provoking. 
True gentleneſs, like an impenetrable ar- 
mour, repels the moſt pointed ſhafts of ma- 
lice : they cannot pierce through this invul- 
nerable ſhield, but fall hurtleſs to the ground, 
or return to wound the hand that ſhot them; 
A meek 
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A meck ſpirit will not Look out of itſelf for 
happineſs, becauſc it finds a conſtant banquet 
at home; yet, by a ſort of divine alchymy, it 
will convert all external events to its own pro- 
fit, and be able to deduce fome good even 
from the moſt unpromiſing: it will extract 
comfort and ſatisfaction from the moſt barten 
circumſtances : It will ſuck honey out of 
the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.“ 

Meckneſs may be called the pioneer of all 
the other virtues, which levels every obftruc- 
tion, and ſmooths every difficulty that might 
:mpede their entrance, or retard their progreſs, 
Honours and dignities are tranſient; beauty 
and riches frail and fugacious; but this ami» 
able virtue is permanent. And ſurely the 
truly wiſe would wiſh to have ſome one poſ- 
ſeſſion which they may call their own in the 
ſcvereſt exigencies, This can only be ac» 
compliſhed by acquiring and maintaining that 
calm and abſolute ſelf- poſſeſſion, which, as the 
world had no hand in giving, ſo it cannot, by 
the moſt malicious exertion of its power take 


away. 


MIDDLE 
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MIDDLE AGE. 


A we advance from youth to mid die age, a 
* new field of action opens, and a different 


character is required. The flow of gay im- 


petuous fpirits begins to ſubſide; life gradual- 
ly aſſumes a graver caſt; the mind a more 


ſedate and thoughtful turn. The attention is 


now transferred from pleaſure to intereſt; that 
is, to pleaſure diffuſed over a wider extent, 
and meaſured by a larger ſcale. 

Formerly, the enjoyment of the rreſent 
moment occupied the whole attention ; now, 


no action terminates ultimately in itſelf, but 


refers to ſome more diſtant aim. Wealth and 
power, the inſtruments of laſting gratification, 
are now coveted more than any ſingle plea- 
fure : prudence and foreſight lay their plan; 
induſtry carries on its patient efforts; activity 
puſhes forward; addreſs winds around; here, 
an enemy is to be overcome; there, a rival to 
be diſplaced; competition warms; and the 
firife of the world thickens on every ſide. 


THE 


_ 


_ bo ” FE 
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THE UNION OF PIETY AND 
MORALITY. - 

HIS forms the conſiſtent, the graceful, 

the reſpectable character of the real 

chriſtian, the man of true worth. Either 

of them left out, one ſide of the character is 

only fair; the other ſide will be always open | 

» _ re; roach, Hence we diſhorour Our - 

"es, and do great injuſtice to religion : as 

by ein ion it 15 pen to the cenſure of the 
world. 

The unbeliever will off at ſuch piety, 
| where he ſees neglect of moral duties. The 
„gat will decry all morality, where he ſees a 
pretcnce of virtue, though a contempt of God. 
\Whereas he who fears God, and is at the 
{ame time juſt and beneficent to men, exhibits 
religion to the world with full propriety. His 
charafter is above reproach. It is at once 
:miable.and venerable. Malice itſelf is afraid 
:0 attack him; and even the worſt men reſpect 
aud honour him in their hearts. He who 
iails materially either in picty, or virtue, is 

-|yays obnoxious to the anguiſh of remorſe. 
G NEGLECT 
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NEGLECT OF RELIGION. 
[X77 HERE Religion is neglected there 


can be no regular cr Ready practiee of 
the duties of morality. The charuQter will 
be often inconſiſtent; and virtue, placed or 
a baſis two narrow to ſupport it, will be al- 
Ways looſe and totrering, For fuch is che 
propenſity of our nature to vice, fo rumer- 
ous are the temptations to a relaxed and im- 
moral conduct, that ftronger refiraints than 
thoſe of mere reaſon, are neceſſary to be im- 
poſed on man, 
The ſenſe of right and wrong, the prin- 
_ iple of honour, or the inſtinct of benevolence, 
are barriers too feeble to withſtand the ſtrength 
of paſſion. For the heart wounded by for: 
diſtreſs, or agitated by violent emotions, ſoor 


- diſcovers, that virtue without religion is in- 


adequate to the government of life. It is de" 
titute of its proper guard—of its firmeſt ſup- 


Port—of its chief encouragement, It will 


fink under the weight of misfon ine, or will 
yield to the ſolicitations of guilt, 
= Humanity 
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Humanity ſeconded by piety renders the 
foring from whence it flows of courſe more 
regular and conſtant. In ſhort, withdraw 
religion and you {bake all the pillars of mor- 
2! ity. In every heart you weaken the influ- 
ence of virtue: and among the muititude, 
th bulk of mankind, you overthrow its 
er. 


O L D MA 1 . 

4 T is to be lamented that ſo univerſal a 

.gma ſhould fall upon that ſtate, called 
antiquated virginity; and that thoſe whoſe 
-»happy lot it is ſhould experience ſuch 
-enera! deriſion. Tt is a miſtaken notion, 
however, to conclude that it always ariſes in 
-onſequence of the ſituation of ſuch indi- 
auals; it often originates from their owt 
<culiar conduct. | 

Being unable to bear with becoming for 
tirade their forlorn and unprotet᷑ted allotment 


fe, chagrin and peeviſhneſs are apt to infec̃t 


their tempers z ard they too ſeverely feel the 
Breat diffculty of making a tranſition with 
1 Zuiy, and cheerfulneſs, from the | 

G2 1 . 
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of youth, beauty, admiration, and re ſpect, 
into the calm, ſilent, unnoticed retreat of de- 
cilining years. 

For we ſee ſome unmartied women of ac- 
tive vigorous minds, and great viv Seny of 
ſpirits, degrading gemſelves; lometimes L 
entering into a diſſipated couiſe of life, un- 
ſuitable to their years, and expoſing them- 
ſelves to the ridicule of girls, who Wight 
have been their grand children; ſometimes by 
oppreſſing their acquaintances by imperunen: 
intruſions into their private affairs; and 
ſometimes by being the propagators of ſcand.' 


and defamation. 
All this is owing to an exuberant activity © 


ſpirit; which, if it had found employment at 
home, would have rendered them reſpectable 
and uſeful members of f.ciety. 

We ſee other women, in the ſame ſituatian 
gentle, modeſt, bleſt with ſenſe, taſte, delicacy, 
and every milder feminine virtue of the beart, 
but of weak ſpirits, baſhful and timid, Them 
we ſee ſinking into obſcurity and inſignifiance, 
and gradually loſing every elegant accompliſh- 
ment; for this evident reaſon, that they are 
not united to a partner who has ſenſe and 
WOT 


r 


0 


n 
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worth, and taſte to know their value; one 
who is able to draw forth their concealed 
qualities, and ſhew them to advantage, who 
can give that ſuppert to their f-eble ſpirirs 
which they ſtand ſo much in nced of, and 


T * tor 
Js - o 91 


y 
make ſuch a woman happy in exerting every 


went, and accompliſhing herſelf in every 
<legant art that could contribute to his amuſe- 
ment. 


„ LD A . 
0 LD Age is a ſtage of the human courſe 
which every one hopes to reach; it is a 


period juſtly entitled to general reſpect. Even 


its failings ought to be touched with a gentle 
and. For though in every part of life vexa- 
tions occur; vet, in former years, either 
buſineſs, or pleaſure, ſerved to obliterate their 
:mprefſions, by ſupplying occupation to the 


mind. 


Old age begins its advances by diſqualifying 
men either from reliſhing the one, or for 
taking an active part in the other; while it 
withdraws their accuſtomed ſupports, it im- 

G 3 | poles 
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poſes, at the ſame time, the additional bur- 
den of growing iaſirmities. 

In the former ſtages of their journey, hope 
continucd to flatter them with many a fair and 
enticing proſpect; but as old age increaſes 
theſe illufions vaniſh. ontractec 
within a narrow and barren circle. Year af- 
ter year ſteals ſomewhat away from their ſtore 
of comfort, —deprives them of ſome of their 
antient friends, —blunts ſome of their powers 
of ſenſation, and incapacitates them for ſome 
function of life, 1 

The querulous temper, to them imputed, 
is to be conlidered as a natural inhrmity, 
racher than a vice: the fame apology cannot be 
wade for that pecviſh difguſt at the manners, 
and that malignant cenſure of the enjoyments, 
of the young, which is fometimes found to 
accompany deciming years. 

It is too common to find the aged at de- 
clared enmity, with the whole ſyſtem of pre» 
ſent cuſtoms and manners; perpetually com- 


plaining of the growing depravity of the 

world, and of the aſtoniſhing vices and 

follics of the rifiag generation, All things, 
accord - 
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zccording to them, are ruſhing faſt inte ruin. 
Decency and good order have become ex- 
tint; ever ſince that happy diſcipline, under 
which they ſpent their youth, has puffed 


Am Ay. 


Thoſe a are dn ſtrike n | 


and ſharpen cenſure. Had the depravation of 


the world continued to increaſe in proportion 


to thoſe gloomy calculatious, which, ſo many 
2enturies paſt, have eftimared each race as 
worſe than the preceding; by this time, nat 


one ray of good fenſe, nor one ſpark of piety _ 


and virtue, muſt have remained enextinguiſhe 


el among mankind, 


PASSIONATE WOMAN. 
A PASSIONATE woman's happineſs is 
never in her own keeping; it is the 
ſport of accident and the ſlave of events. It 
is in the power of her acquaintance, her ſer- 
vant?, bur chiefly her enemies; and all her 
gomfurts lie at the mercy of others. 80 far 


dom being willing to learn of him who was 
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meek and lowly, ſhe conſiders meekneſs as the 
want of a becoming ſpirit, and lowlineſs as a 
deſpicable and vulgar meanneſs. 

An imperious woman will fo little cover 
the ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit, that 
it is the only ornament ſhe will not be fo- 
licitous to wear. But reſentment is a very 


expenſive vice. How dearly has it coſt its 


votaries, even from the ſin of Cain, the firſt 

offender of this kind? „ It is cheaper (ſay: 

| a pious writer) to forgive and fave the 
charges. * | | 


— - — — — 


APPEARANCES OF PIETY. 


HE s E are often ſubſtituted in the place 
of the great duties of humanity and 


mercy. Too many flatter themſelves with 
the hope of obtaining the friendſhip of their 
Creator, though they neglect to do juſtice to 
their fellow · creatures. 

But ſuppoſed piety is an invention of 
their own, unknown to reaſon—unknown 
in the word of God. For piety is a 


prin- 


e 


11 
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principle which regenerates the heart, and 
frms it to goodneſs, If therefore, While 
pi-ty ſeems ardent,' morality ſhall de- 
ctine; or if, ever the :cgard to it ſhould to- 
tally fail; ; if whilſt making prayers, no aims 
x en z i ailſt we appear zealous for 


Cod, we are falſe or 8 to men; if we are 
hard or contracted in heart, fevere in our 
cen tures, and oppreſſive in our conduct, then 
conclude what we have termed piety, was no 
more than an empty name, reſolving itſelf _ 
ther into an hypocritical form of godlineſs ; 
a tranſient impreſſion of ſeriouſneſs ; an ac- 


cidental melting of the heart; or the deliberate 


refuge of a deluded and ſuperſtitious, bur, 
at the ſame time, a corrupted mind. For 
all men, even the moſt depraved, are ſubjed, 
more or leſs, to compunctions of conſcience. 


— — — — : 8 
a — — — 3 — —ũ—— — : —2 —— 
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MEN OF TRUE r&fEASURE, 
* ſeat of enjoyment is the foul, 
None but the temperate, the regular, 
and the virtuous know how to enjoy 
proſperity, They bring to its comforts 
the man y reliſh.of a ſound uncorrupted mind. 
| 93 They 
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They ſtop at the proper point before enjoy- 
ment Cegenerates into diſguſt, and pleaſure 
is converted into pain. They are ſtrangers 
to thoſe complaints which flow from ſpleen 
capiice, and all the fantaſtical diftrefles of a 
vitiated mind. Parity and virtue heighten 


all the powers of human fruition. Moderate 


and imple pleaſures reliſh high with the 
temperate. 

Innocence confers eaſe and freedom on the 
mind, leaves it open to every pleaſing ſenſa- 
tion, gives a lightneſs to the ſpirits, ſimilar to 
the native gaiety of youth and health; for 
| Pi ofperity is redoubled to a good man by his 


generous uſe of it; it is refleed back upon | 


him from every one whom he makes happy. 
In the intercourſe of domeſtic affection, 
in the attachment of friends, the gratitude of 
dependents, the eſteem and good will of all 
who know him, he fees bleſſings multiplied 
around him on every fide; like a tree in the 


midſt of an inhabited country, affording to 


ſome friendly, ſhelter ; to others, fruit, which 
3s not only admired by all for its beauty, but 


bleſſed by the traveller for the ſhade, and by 


the hungry for the ſuſtenance it has given. 
MAN 
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MAN OF PLEASURE. 


O a man of pleaſure every moment ape 

pears to be loſt, which pat takes not of 
we vivacity of amuſ-ment. To conne ſt one 
plan of gaiety with another is his ſole ſtudy, 
til! in a very ſhort time nothing remains but to 
tread the ſame beaten round, to enjoy what 
they have already enjoyed, and to ſee what 
they have often ſeen. _ | 

Pleaſures thus drawn ro the dregs become 

rapid and taſteleſs. What might have pleaſed 
long, if enjoyed with temperance and ming» 
led with retirement, being devoured with ſuch 
nager haſte, ſpeedily ſurfeits and diſguſts. 
Hence having run through a rapid courſe of 
pleaſure, aſter having glittered for a few 
years in the foremoſt ne of public amuſe- 
ments, ſuch men are the moſt apt to fly a: laſt 
io a melancholy retreat; not led by religion or 
zeaſon, but driven by diſappointed hopes and 
*xhauſted ſpirits to the penſive concluyon, 
that all is vanity. 


Gs PLEASURE, 


* —— — - <= . —— « » 
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PLEASURE, SENSUAL, AND 
SPIRITUAL. 


b ts refined pleaſures of a pious mind 

are, in many reſpects, ſuperior to the 
coarſe gratifications of ſenſe ; they are plea- 
fures which belong to the higheſt powers and- 
beſt affections of the foul; whereas the grati- 
fications of ſenſe reſide in the loweſt region of 
our nature. To the one the ſou! ſtoops be- 
low its native dignity ; the other raiſes it above 
itf.lf. The one leaves always a comfortleſs, 
often a mortifying remembrance behind it; 
the other is reviewed with applauſe and de- 
ght. The pleaſures of ſome reſemble a 
foaming torrent; which, after a diſorderly 
courſe, ſpeedily runs out, and leaves an 
empty and cfienſive channel: but the plea - 
fures of devotion reſemble the equable cur- 
vent of a pure river, which enlivens the 
fields through which it piſſes, and diffuſes 
veydure and fertility along its banks, 


PLEASURE2 


Ta 
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PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. 


* OU GH, in old age, the cirele of plea- 

ſure is contracted, yet within its limits 
many of thoſe enjoyments remain which are 
moſt grateful to human nature, 

Temperate micth is not extinguiſhed by ad- 
vanced years; the mild pleaſures of domeſtie 
life ſtill cheer the heart. The enterrainments 
of converſation and ſocial intercourſe continue 
unimpaired. The deſire of knowledge is not 
abated by the frailty of the body, and the lei- 
ſure of old age affords many opportunities fer 
gratifying that deſire. The ſphere of obſer- 


vation and reflection is not ſo much enlarged 


by long acquaintance with the world, as to 
ſupply, within itſelf, a wide range of improv- 
icy thought, Whilſt the aged are engaged in 
ſuch employments as beſt ſuit the infirmines 
cf thcir nature, they are ſurrounded, perhaps, 
with families, who treat them with attention 


aud reſpeCt : they are honoured by their friends, 


1c characters are eſtabliſhed, and are placed 
Lezoud the reach of clamour, and the ſtrife of 
tongues 3 


— 


— 
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tongues ; and free from diſtra ting cares, can 
calmly attend to thcir eternal intereſts. | 
No age is doomed to total infelicity, pro- 
vided that we attempt not to do violence to 
nature, by ſeeking to extort from one age the 
pleaſures of another, and to gather in the 
winter of life rhoſe flowers which were deſ- 
tined to bloſſom only in its ſummer or its 


fpring. 


PRESUMPTION. 


H E conſtant concomitant of preſumption 
is ſelf-conceit and obſtinacy; and of all 


the follies incident to youth particularly, there 


are none which either deform its preſent ap- 
pearance, or blaſt the proſpect of its future 
proſperity more than theſe. By checking its 
natural progreſs in improvement, they fix it in 
long immaturity, and frequently produce miſ- 
chiefs which can never be repaired. 

Theſe are the vices too commonly found 
among the young. Big with enterprize, and 
elated by hope, they reſolve to truſt for ſuc- 
| | _ 
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ceſs to none but themſelves. Full of their 
own abilities, they deride the admonitions 
which are given them by their friends, as the 
timorous ſuggeſtions of age. Too wife to 
learn, too imparient to deliberate, too forward 
te be reſtrained, they plunge with precipitate. 
iad:iſcretion into the midſt of all the dangers 
with which life abounds, Poſitive in opinion, 
aud couſident in their aſſertions as they are at 
this period, the time will arrive when both 
men and things will appear in a different 
ght Many characters now admired, will 


fin k by and by in efteem ; and many opinions, 


of which they are at preſent moſt tenacious, 
will alter as they advance in years. | 
The glare of youthful preſumption which 


_ dazzles our eyes ſhould always be diſtruſted ; 


we ſhould not abound in our own ſenſe, nor 
put ourſelves forward with too much eager- 


neſs; nor imagine that by the impetuality of 


juvenile ardour, ſyſtems can be overturned 
which have been long eſtabliſhed, or that the 
face of the world can be changed; but by 
patient and gradual progreſſion in improve- 
ment, we may 1a due time command laſting 
eſteem. But by afluming at preſent a tone f 

ſupe· 
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ſuperiority to which we have no title, we ſhall 
diſguſt thoſe whoſe approbation it is moſt im- 
portant to gain. Foiward vivacity may fit us 


to be the companions of an idle hour: more 


ſolid qualities muſt recommend us to the wiſe, 
and mark vs out for importance and conſide- 
ration in ſubſequent life. 


DISAPPOINTED PRIDE. 


Wu a man's ſufferirgs ride from 


the bad d:ſpotitions of his own heart 3 


when in the height of proſperity he is ren» 
Cered miſerable ſolety by diſappointed pride, 


every oidinary motive for communication 
ceaſes. The violence of angu ſh drives him 
to confeſs a paſſion which renders him ocious, 
and a weakneſs which renders him deſp:cable. 


In the eye of his family, every man wiſhes 
to appear reſpectable, and to cover from their 
know ledge whatever may vilify or degrade 
him. Attacked or reproached abroad, he con» 
| ſoles himiclf with his importance at home; 
and in domeſtic attachment and reſpeR, ſeeks 

fer 


— — — — — —¾ 
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for ſome compenſation for the injuſtice of the 
world. But the torments this fully occaſions, 
forces him to break through all reſtraints, and 
publiſh his ſhame before thoſe, from whom all 
men ſeek moſt to hide it, 

All the evils which poverty, diſeaſe, or vio- 


lence can inflict, and their ſtings will be found 
by far leſs pungent than thoſe which ſuch guilty 


paſſions dart into the heart. But thoſe diſor- 

ders, by ſeizing directly on the mind, attack | 
human nature in its ſtrong hold, and cut off 
its laſt reſource. They penetrate to the very 
{cat of ſenſation, and convert all the powers of 
thought into inſtruments of torture. | 


. 


PRINCIPLE AND SENTIMENT 
CONTRASTED. 


 CENTIMENT aad principle are often miſ- 


taken for each other, though in fact they 
widely differ. Sentiment is the virtue of ideas, 
and principle the virtue of action. Senti- 
ment has its ſeat ja the head; principle in the 
heart. Sentiment ſuggeſts fine harangues, 
and ſubile diſtinctions; principle conceives 

5 juſt 
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juſt notions, and performs good actions 
in conſequence of them. Sentiment refines 
away the fimplicity of truth, and the plain- 


nels of piety; and, as VOLTAIRE, that cele- 


brated wit, has remarked of his no lefs ce. 
tebrated cotemporary RousskAau, „gives us 
virtue ia words, and vice in deeds.” Senti- 
ment may be called the Athenian, who 4: -:y 
what was right; and principle the Lacede- 
monian, who practiſed it. 85 
Theſe qualities may be exemplified from 
conſidering two characters beautifully drawn 
by the admirable pen of MiLTON, Belial, 


who may be called, and nut improperly, the 


damon of ſentiment; and Abdicl, the ange! 
of principle. 


B ELIAL. 


A fairer perſen loſt not heaven; te ſeem'd 
For digung compo.)\, and high exploit, 

But all was falſe and hollow; tho” his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh 
Matureſt counſels : for his thoughts were low, 
To vice induſſrious, but to nobler deeds 
Tim'rous and llothful; yet he pleas'd the ear. 


ABDIELS 


Ls 
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AB DIE I.. 
— Faithful found 
Among the faichleſs; faithful only he 
Among innumeras!2 fa!fe, unmov'd, 
Unſhaken, inſeduced, unterriÞ+d ; 
His loyalty he kept, his love, Eis zeal. 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 


To ſwerve from truth, or change his con ſtant ming, 


1 ? 2ugh ſingle.— 


PROSPERITY. 

* Single diſappointment is ſufficient to em- 
£ bitter all the pleaſuris of worldly prof- 
perity, Though it might be expected one in 
poilethon of high power and ſtation ſhould 
Hſregard ſlight injuries. But profperity de- 
2!:1tates, inſtead of ftrengthening the mind. 
ts common effect is, to create an extreme ſen- 
koility to the lighteſt wound, It fomems 
impatient defires, and riifes expectations 
which no ſucceſs can ſatisfy, It foſters a falſe 
de'tcacy, which ſickens in the midſt of indul- 
gence ; by repeated gratification, it blunts the 
feelings of man to what is pleaſing, and leaves 
them unhappily acute to whatever is uneaſy. 

| NECES» 
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NECESSITY OF PRUDENCE IN EVERY 
STAGE OF LIFE. 


* the firſt ſetting out in life, eſpecially 

when yet unacquainted with the world 
and its ſnares, when every pleaſure enchants 
wit! its ſmile, and every object ſhines with 
the gloſs of novelty, youth ſhould beware of 
the feducing appearances which ſurround 
them, and recollect what others have ſuffered 
from the power of headſtrong deſire. If any 
paſſion be allowed, even though it ſhould be 
eſteemed innocent, to acquire an abſolute aſ- 
cendant, their inward peace will be impaired, 
But if any which has the taint of guilt, they 
may date from that moment the ruin of their 
tranquiliity. 

Nor with the ſeaſon of youth does the peril 
end. To the impetuoſity of youthful deſire, 
ſacceed the more ſober, but no leſs dangerous 
attachments of advancing years; when the 
' paſſions which are conneCted with intereſt and 
ambition begin their reign, and too frequently 
extend their influence even over thoſe periods 
of life which ought to be the meſt tranquil. 

From 
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From the firſt to the laſt of man's abode on 
earth, the diſcipline muſt never be relaxed of 
guarding the heart from the dominion of paſ- 
fon. Eager paſſions and violent defires were 
not made for man : they exceed his ſphere; 
they find no adequate object on earth; and, 
of courſe, can be produQuve of nothing but 
m :fery. 

The certain coniequence of jndu'ging them 
15, that there ſhall come an evil day, when the 
anguiſh of diſappointment ſhall acknowledge, 
that all which we enjoy availeth us nothing. 


— 


— — —— —— — - — 


REDEMPTION. 


HIS is one of the moſt glorious works 

of the Almighty.—liluſtrious is the 

hour of the reſtoration of the world—the 
hour when from condemnation and miſery, it 
emerged into happineis and peace. E 

In this hour, the long feries of prophecies, 

viſions, types, and figures, was accompliihed. 
This was the centre in which they all met; 
this the point to which they tended and ver- 
ged, throughout the courſe of ſo many gene- 
rations. 
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rations. Ve behold the law and the pro- 
phets ſtanding at the foot of the croſs, and 
doing homage : we behold Moſes and Aaron 
bearing the ark of the covenant; David and 
Elijah pretenting the oracle of teſtimony ; we 
behold all the prieſts and ſacrifices, all the 
rites and ordinances, all the types and ſym- 
bols, aſſembled together to receive their con- 
ſummation. In this hour every rite aſſumed 
its ſigniſicancy; every prediction met its 
event; every ſymbol diſplayed its correſpon» 
dence. N 


— — — 


REFORMATION. 


| HE rage for reformation commonly 

ſhews itſelf in a violent zeal for ſup- 
preſſing what is wrong, rather than in a pru- 
dent attention to eſtabliſſ. what is right: but 
we ſhall never obtain a fair garden merely by 
rooting up weeds ; we muſt alſo plant flowers 
for the natural richneſs of the ſoil we have 
been clearing, will not ſuffer it to lie barren ; 
but whether it ſhall be vainly or beneficially 
prolifick, depends on the culture, 


RELL. 
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KELL I1G TON, 


| HE. ſpirit of true religion ſpreads gent ie · 
nels and affability. Ir gives a nue 
vnatiected calc to the behaviour; it is ſocial, 
kind, and cheerful; far removed from that 
olyomy and illiberal ſuperſtition which clouds 
the brow, ſharpens rhe temper, dejects the 
ſpirit, and teaches men to fit themſelves for 
another world, by negleQting the concerns of 
this. 
On the contrary, religion connects our pre- 
paration for heaven with an honourable diſ- 
charge of the duties of active life. It is aſ- 
oclated in the imagination with all that is 
tovely and uſeful; with whatſoever things | 
are true, are juſt, are pure, are lovely, are of 
-o0d report; wherever there is any virtue, 
and wherever there is any praiſe, 

Religion is rather a matter of ſentiment than 
reaſoning. The important and intereſting 
articles of faith ate ſufficiently plain. Our 
attention ſhould be fixed on theſe, and not 
{uftered to meddle with controverſy: for 
thece we are plunged into a chavs from which 

we 
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we never ſhall be able to extricate ourſelves, 
It ſpoils the temper, and has no good effect 
on the heart, 

All books, ard all converſation that tend to 
Make our faith, on thoſe great points of reli 
gion which ſhou'd ſerve to regulate our con 
duct, and on which our hopes of future and 
eternal happineſs depend, ſhould be avoided, 

Ve ſhould never indulge ourſelves in ridi- 
cule on religious ſubjects, nor give countenance 
to it in others, by ſeeming diverted with what 
they ſay. This, to people of good breeding, 
will be a ſufficient check. It is not neceſſary 
to go further than ſcripture for our religicus 
OPINIONS» | | 

We ſhould embrace thoſe we find clearly 
revealed, and never perplex ourſelves abo ut 
ſuch as we do not underſtand, but treat them 
with ſilent and becoming reverence, 


REL I- 
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RELIGIOUS REFLECTION. 


F there be any impreſſion which man is 
formed by nature to receive, it is religion. 
As ſoon as his mind opens to obſervation, he 
difcerns innumerable marks of his dependent 
fiate : he finds himſelf placed, by ſome ſupe- 
rior power, in a vaſt world, where the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Creator are e conſpicuous 
on every fide, | 
The magnificence, the beauty, the order of 
nature, excite him to admire and adore, — 
\When he looks up to the omnipotent hand 
which operates throughout the univerſe, he is 
impreſſed with reverence ; when he receives 
| bleſſings which he cannot avoid aſcribing to 
divine goodneſs, he is prompted to gratitude. 
Tribes of men, without policy, or laws, or 
cities, or any of the arts of life are diſcovered; 
but no where without ſome form of religion. 
In every region we behold the proftrate wor- 
ſhipper, the temple, the altar, and the offer- 
ing. | 
H RESIG-. 
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RESIGNATION. 
1 of good or evil ſhould 


determine man to follow providence, and 
reſign himſelf to God, Reſignation to his 


Maker, is one of the moſt important leſſon: ; 


which can be given to man. He knows not 
what is good for himſelf in the future periods 
of life; but God perfeAly knows it, and if he 


faithfully ſerves him, he has reaſon to believe 


that God will always conſult it. Before him 
lies the whole ſucceſſion of events which are 
to fill up man's exiſtence : it is in his power 
to arrange and model them at his pleaſure, 
Amidſt the agitations of defire, and the 
perplexities of doubt, there is one fixed point 
of reſt, By this let man abide, and diſmits 
his anxiety about things unceitain and un- 


known. He ſhould acquire an intereſt in di- 
vine favour, and he may fafely furren''c; 


himſelf to the divine adminiſtration. When 
wmpred to repine at his condition, he ſhould 
reflect whether he would have been happier 
in any other ſtation. 


He 


un- 


1 di- 
endet 


hen 
ould 


ppier 


. He 
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He ſhould not be too particular in his peti- 


tions to heaven concerning his temporal in- 
tereſt, but ſuffer God to govern the world ac- 
cording to his own plan ; and only pray that 
he would beſtow what his unerring wiſdom 
ſ:es to be beſt for him On the whole, he 
ſou'd follow wherever his providence leads, 
comply with whatever he requires, and leave 
all the reſt ro him. | 


* 1c v4 6 


HE fatal fondneſs for indulging a ſpirit 
of ridicule, and the injurious and irre- 
parable conſequences which ſometimes attend 


ne too ſevere reply, can never be condemned 


with more aſperity than it deſerves. Not to 
offend, is the firſt ſtep towards pleahng, To 
give pain, is as much an offence againſt hu - 
manity as againſt good breeding ; and furely 
ies as well to abſtain from an action becauſe ' 
is ſinful, as becauſe it is impolite. 

A man of ſenſe and breeding will ſometimes 
\oin in the laugh which has been raiſed at his. 


=xpence by an ll-natured repartee ; buc if it 


H-z hy was 


/ 


* 
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was very cutting, and one of thoſe ſhocking 
| forts of truths; which as they ſcarcely can 
be pardoned even in private, ought never tc 
be uttered in publick, he does not laugh be- 
cauſe he is plcaſed, but becauſe he wiſhes to 
conceal how much he is hurt, and will re- 
member it as a treat of malice, when the who!. 
company ſhould have forgotten it as a ſtrok 
of ridicule, Even women are ſo far from 
being privileged by their ſex to ſay unhand- 
ſome or cruel things, that it is this very cic- 
_cumſtance which renders them-intolerable.— 
When the arrow is lodged in the heart, it is no 
relief to him ho is wounded to reflect, that 
the hand which ſhot it was a fair one. 


SELF COMMUNION, 
A S recommended by men of virtue and 


true piety, is religious recollection. 
is to commune with ourſelves, under the cha- 
rafter of ſpiritual and immortal beings ; anc 
to ponder thoſe paths of our feet which arc 
leading us to eternity. It is to bring home t© 
our ſouls the internal, authoritative ſenſe of 
Bod, as of a ſoyereign and a father; to con- 

template 


1 
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:emplate what is diſplayed of his perfeCtions. 


It is to realize the preſence of the Supreme 
Being, fo as to produce the moſt profound ve- 
rcration, and to awaken the earneſt deſire of 
x5 near an approach as our nature will permit, 
chat great fountain of happineſs and life. 

By this the pious man walks among the 
various ſcenes of nature as within the precincts 
of a great temple, in the habitual exerciſe of 
devotion; and from hence, when his thoughts 
dave been thus employed, he returns to the 
world ike a ſuperior being. He carries into 
active life rhoſe pure and elevating ſentiments 
to which the giddy crowd are ſtrangers. A 
dertain odour of ſanctity remains upon his 
rind, which, for a while at leaſt, will repel 
the contagion of the world. 

As he views the world with the eye of a 


Chriftian, he will fee, that however men ap- 


pear to move and act after their own pleaſure, 
they are nevertheleſs retained in ſecret bonds 
by the Aimighty, and all their operations ren- 
dcred ſubſervient to the ends of his moral go- 
vernment. He will behold him puniſhing the 
finner by means of his own iniquities ; from 
the trials of the righteous bringing forth their 


H 3 reward ; 
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reward; and to a ſtate of ſeeming univerſal 
coufuſi>n preparing the wiſeſt and moſt equi» 
table iſtue, Wulle the faſhion of this world 
15 paſſing a away, he will diſcern the glory 
. . ag faſt to d it, He will 
behold all human events, our * and our 
joys, our love and our hatred, our character 
and our memory, abſorbed in the ocean of 
eternity; and no traces of our preſent exi- 
ence left, except its being for ever well wich 
the righteous, and ill with tne wicked. 


* 


—— WINS 


— 


1 1 1 n 1. 


ILENCE is one of the great arts of 
converſation, as allowed by Cicero him- 


ſelf, who ſays, * there is not only an art, but 
« an eloquence in it;“ and this opinion .$ 
confirmed by a great modern, Lord Bacon, — 
For a well-bred woman may eaſily and effec- 
tually promote the moſt uſeful and elegant 
converſation, without ſpeaking a word, The 
modes of ſpeech are ſcarcely more variable 

than the modes of filence. | 
| The 
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The ſilence of liſtleſs ignorance, and the 
ſilence of ſparkling intelligence, are perhaps 


as ſeparately marked, and as diſtinctly ex- 


preſſed, as the ſame feelings couid have been 
by the moſt unequivocal language. A wo- 


fluence, may promote any ſubject, by a pro- 


found and invariable attention, which ſhews 
that ſhe is pleaſed with it; and by an illumi- 
na:ed countenance, which proves ſhe under- 
ſands it. 

Attention is the moſt flattering encourage» 
ment ii the world to men of ſenſe and letters, to 
continue any topic of inſtruction or entertain- 
ment they happen to be engaged in, It owed 
its introduction perhaps to accident, the beſt 
introduction for a ſubject of ingenuity; u hich, 


though it could not have been formally pro- 


poſed without pedintry, may be continued 
wich eaſe and good- humour ; but which will 


de frequently and eſſectually topped by the 


ſtlefſneſs, inattention, or whiſpering of filly 


girls, whoſe weakneſs betrays their ignorance, 


and whoſe impatience expoſes their ill-breed- 
ng. | 


H 4 SIN CE- 
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INCERITY is the baſis of every vir- 


tue. 1E love of truth, 7 e 


approbation.of Heaven, or the eſteem of the 
world, ſhould be cultivated. In all our pro- 


_ cecdiogs it will make us direct and con ſiſtent. 
Ingenuity and candour pulicſs the moſt power- 


ful charm; they beſpeak univerſal favour, 


and carry an apology for almoſt every failing. 
The path of truth is a plain and ſafe path. 


It ſupplies us with an openneſs of charadter, 


which diſplays a generous boldneſs, neceſlary 
to diſtinguiſſi youth. To give an early pre- 
ference to honour above gain, when they 


ſtand in competition; to deſpiſe every advan- 


tage which cannot be obtained without diſ- 
honeſt arts; to brook no meanneſs, and ſtoop 
to uo diffimulation, are the indications of a 
great mind, the preſages of future eminence 
and diſtinction in life, | 
At the fame time, this virtuous ſincerity is. 
perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt prudent vi- 
gilance and caution, It is oppoſed to cun- 


ning, 
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ning, not to true wiſdom. It is not the ſim- 
plicity of the weak and improvident, but the 
candour of an enlarged and noble mind; of 
one who ſcorns deceit, becauſe he accounts it 
both baſe and unprofitable ; and who ſecks 


no diuiſe, becauſe he necds none to hide 


him. 


SL ©: FW. F 


RK OTHING is fo oppoſite to the true 

_ enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and 
feeble ſtate of an indolent mind. Sloth is ſo 
inconſiſtent with both ſoundneſs of mind and 
body, that it is hard to determine whether; it 
be a greater foe to virtue, or to health and 


| happineſs. . InaCtive as it is in _it(el4, its. cf - 
_ feds are fatally powerful. Though it appear 


a lowly flowing ſtream, vet it undermines ail 
thatis ſtable and flouriſhing. & not valy ſap: 
the foundation of every virtve, but pours upon 
us a deluge of crimes and evils. It is like 
water, which firſt putrifies by ſtagnation, aud 
then fends up noxious vapgurs, and bils me 
atmoſphere witli death. 


Hs | ldle- 
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Tdleneſs is the certain parent both of guilt 
and ruin, which ſhould be avoided. Under 
this are included not mere inaction only, but 
all that circle of trifling occupations, in which 
too many ſaunter away their youth, perpetu- 
ally engaged in frivolous ſociety, or public 
amuſements; in the labour of dreſs, or the 
oftentation of their perſons. 

 Amvſements youth requ're. It were ya, 
it were cruel to prohibit them. But, though 
ailowable as the relaxation, they are moſt 
culpable as the buſineſs of the young; for 
they then become the gulph of time, and the 


poiſon of the mind. They foment bad paſ- 


2 fhonz—hey weaken the manly powers—they 
fink the native vigour of youth into contemp- 
tible effeminacy. 


' SOBRIETY OF MIND, 


115 NECESSITY. 


CHOBRIETY of mind, is one of thoſe 
virtues which the preſent condition of hu- 
man life ſtrongly inculcates. The uncertainty 
of its enjoyments checks preſumprion ; the 
— 


hs 
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multiplicity of its dangers demands perpetual 


caution. 

Moderation, vigilance, and ſelf-govern- 
ment, are duties incumbent on all, but eſpe- 
cially on ſuch as are beginning the journey of 
life. For the whole ate of youthful views 


| and paſſions is adverſe to ſobriety of mind. — 


The ſcenes which preſent themſelves at our 
entering upon the world, are commonly flat- 
tering, Whatever they may be in themſelves, 
the lively ſpicits of the young. gild every 
opening proſpect. The field of hope appears 
to ſtretch wide before them : pleaſure ſeems 
to put forth its bloſſoms on every ſide.— Im- 
peiled by defire, forward they ruſh with in- 
confiderate ardour :—prompt to decide and to 
chaſe; —averſe to heſitate or to enquire ;—cre- 
dulous, becauſe untaught by experience ;— 
raſh, becauſe unacquainted with danger. 
neudſtrong, becauſe uu, by 3 ate 
meat. 

In human actions there is a right and wrong. 
Thoſe who are born with the ſame advantages 
of fortune, are not all equally proſperous in 
the courſe of life. Some of them, by wiſe and 
_ conduct, attain diftintica in the wo: 1d 
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and paſs their days with eomfort and honour ; 
others, of the ſame rank, by mean and-vicicus 
behaviour, forfeit the advantages of their birth, 
involve themſelves in much miſery, and end iu 
being a diſgrace to their friends, and a burden 
on ſociety. Early, then, we may learn, that it 
is not on the external condition in which we 
find ourfelves placed, but on that part cn 
which we are to act, that our welfare or un- 
nippineſs, —our honour or infamy depend. 
When beginning to act that part, it is of tlie 
greateſt moment to regulate our plan of con- 
duct with the moſt ſerious attention, before we 
have yct committed any fatal or irretrievabie 
errors. If, inſtead of exerting reflection for 
this valuable purpoſe, we deliver ourſelves up, 
at fo critical a time, to {Toth and pleaſure; if 
we refuſe to liſten to any counſellor but hu- 
mour, or to attend to any purſuit except that vi 
amuſement; if we allow ourſetves to float loote 
and careleſs on the tie of life, ready tu receive 
any direction which the current of- faſhion 
may chance to give us, the fad conſquences of 
ſuch indiſcretion will extend to us: we can- 
not attain ſucceſs without preparation, and 
eſcape dangers without precaution. Hap 
pinc.5 
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pineſs vill not grow upto us of its own ac- 


cord, and ſolicit our acceptance, when to the 


reſt of mankind, it is the fruit of long cul- 
tivation, and the acquiſition of labour and 
uc. Me ſhould not deceive ouriclves with 
ſuch arrogant hopes. T2 | 
Whatever be our rank, providence will 
not, for our fakes, reverſe its eſtabliſhed or- 
dec. But, by tempering the vivacity of 
youth with a proper mixture of ſerious thought 
we may enſure cheerfulneſs. for the re of 
life; whilt by. delivering ourſelves up at 
preſent to. giddwels. and levity, we lay the 
foundation of laſting heavineſs of heart, 
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GOLITUDE is te hallowed ground which 


her own.—Thers her inſpiration is felt, and 


her ſecret myſteries elevate the ſoul, —There, 
falls the tear of contrition ;—There, , riſes to- 
wards heaven the ſigh of the heart ; there 
melts the (ul with all the tenderneſs of de- 

| votion 
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votion, and pours itſelf forth before him whe 
made, and redeemed it. 

The great and worthy,—the pious and the 


virtuous, have ever been addicted to ſerious 
retirement. Refined and enlarged minds 


leave the world behind them, feel a call for 
higher pleaſures, —and ſeek them in retreat. 

But a total ſecluſion from the world, is fo 
far from being the perfection of religion, that 
it is no other than the abuſe of ir,—Yet there 
will be neither conſiſtency- in the conduct, nor 
dignity in the character, of one who ſets 
apart no ſhare of time for meditation and re- 
feftion. | | 

If we wiſh that reaſon ſhould exert her na- 
tive power, we muft ſtep afide from the crowd 


into th:: cool and filent ſhade. It is there that 


with ſober and ſteady eye, ſhe examines what 
is good and evil, what is wiſe or foolith, in 


human conduct; ſhe looks back on the paſt, 


and forms plans, not for the preſent moment 
only, but for the whole of life. 

Man cannot diſcharge any part of his duty 
aright, who never ſuffers his paſſions to cool ; 
and his paſſions cannot cool, who is engaged 
without * in the tumult of the 


world e 
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world. This inceſſant tir may be called the 


perpetual drunkenneſs of life. It raiſes that 
eager fermentation of ſpirit which will-ever 


be ſending forth the dangerous fumes of raſh- 


neſs and folly. 
Whereas, he who mingles religious retreat 
with wordly affairs, remains calm and maſter 


of himſelf—he is not whicled round, and rene 


dcred giddy by the agitation of the world, but 
comes forth with manly tranquillity, fortified 
by principles which he has formed, and pre- 
pared for whatever may befal. For he who 
withes for an effe&ual cure of the wounds 
which the world can inflict, ſhould retire 
from intercourſe with men, to intercourſe with 
God,—When he enters into his cloſet, and 
ſnuts the door, let him ſhut out at the ſame 
time all intruſion of worldly care, and dwell 
among objects divine and immortal: for celeſ- 
tial inhabitants quarrel not.— For amongſt 
them there is neither ingratitude, nor envy, 
nor tumult; concord and tranquillity reign for 
ever—Fiom ſuch objects, upon the mind of 


the pious man, there beams a pure and eu- 


livening light; there is diffuſed ever his 
heart a holy calm; his agitated ſpirit reaſ- 
ſumes 
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ſumes its firmneſs, and regains its peace.— 
The world finks in its importance, and the 
load of mortality and miſery loſes almoſt all its 
weight. The diſturbancesand alarms, ſo for- 
midable to thoſe who are engaged in the tu- 
mults of the world; ſcem to him like thunder 
only rolling afar off. | 
Beiides, it is alſo neceſſary to prepare us for 
a life to come. For breathing habitually a con- 
tagious air, how certain is our ruin, unless 
ve ſometimes retreat ſrom this peſtilential re- 
gion, and ſeek for proper correCtives of the 


diſorders which are contrafted there ?— — 


Religious retirement betir abates the diſzaſc, 
and furniches the remedy. It leſſeas the cor- 
rupting influence of the world; and it gives 
opportunity tur better principles to exert their 
power, 


THE STUDY OF MAN. 


HE life of man is a mixed tate, full of un- 
certainty and viciſſitude, of anxieties and 


fears. - For no maa's proſperity on earth is 


ſtable and aſſured; hence no ſtudy, to a thought- 
| ful 
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zul mind, can appear more important than how 
25 be ſuitably prepared for the misfortunes of 
life, ſo as to contemplate them in proſpect 
without diſmay; and, if they mutt befal, to 
pear them without dejeflion, 

Throughout every age, power has endea- 
voured to remove adverſity to a diſtance 
Pin!loſophy has ſtudied when it drew nigh, to 
:opquerit by patience, and wealth has ſought 
ut every pleaſure that can compenſate or alle - 
vizte pain. 

But religion has been no leſs attentive to 
tue fame important object. The defence which 
it provides is altogether of an internal Kind. 
It is the heart, not the outward ſtate, which 1* 
profeſſes to guard, by affording the diſtreſſed 
dit ſecurity and peace, which ariſe from a 
belief of divine protection. —It opens to them 
{ources of conſolation which are hidden from 
chers. By that ſtrength of mind with which 
it endowes them, it ſets them upon a rock, 
zzainſt which the tempeſt may violently beat, 


but cannot ſhake ; for it prepares tne mind 
for encountering with fortitade, the moſt 
ſevere ſhacks of agve. ſity. 


READING 
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READING AND STUDY. 
| 1— unleſs perverted, as the beſt 

things may be, anſwers many excellert 
- purpoſes beſides the great leading one; and is 
perhaps the ſafeſt remedy for diſſipation, 

The woman who dedicates a portion of her 
leiſure to uſeful reading, feels ber mind in a 
conſtant progreſſive ſtate of improvement, 
whilſt the mind of a diſſipated female is con- 
tinualiy lofing ground.—An active ſpirit re- 
Jjuiceth,, like the ſun, to run his daily courſe ; 
while indolence, like the dial of Ahaz goes 
| backwards. 

As for ſtudy, we may venture to aſſert, 
that next to religious influences, it is the moſt 
probable preſervative of the virtue of young 

perſons. | 
Thoſe who cultivate letters, have rarely a 
ſtrong paſſion for promiſcuous viſiting, or diſſi- 
pated ſociety ; ſtudy therefore induces a reliſh 
for domeſtic life, the moſt defirable temper in 
the world for women. | 


Study 
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Stud y, as it reſcues the mind f om an inor- 
diaate fondneſs for gaming, dreſs, and pube 
lic amuſcments, is an ceconomical propenſity ; 
for a lady may read ata much leſs expence 


| than ſhe can play at cards. As it requires 


ſome application, it gives the mind an habit 
of induftry ; as it is a relief againſt that mental 
diſeaſe, which the French empharical!y call 
ennut, it cannot fail of being beneficial to the 
temper and ſpirits : in that moderate degree, 
it is to be underſtood, in which ladies uſe it; 


Quas an enemy to indolence, it becomes a ſo- 


cial virtue ;—as it demands the full exertion 
of our talents, it grows a rational duty ; and 


when directed to the knowledge of the ſu» 
| preme Being, and his laws, it riſcs into an act 


of religion. 


PASSIVE, TAMENESS OF SPIRIT AND 
UNLIMITED COM#YLLANCE. 


TY ASSIVE tameneſs which ſubmits without 

ſtruggle, to every encroachment of the 
violent and aſſuming, forms no part of Chriſ- 
tian duty, but is deſtructive of genera! hap - 
pineſs and order, | 


UValimited 
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Unlimited complaiſance whtch, on every 
eccaſion, falls in with the opinions and man- | 
ners of others, is ſo far from being a virtue, 
that it is itſelf a vice, and the parent of many 
vices. It oveithrows all ſteadineſs of principle 
and produces that ſinful conformity with rhe 
world, which taints the whole character. 

In the preſent corrupted ſtate of human 
manners always to aſſent and to comply, is the 
very worſt maxim which can be adopted. It 
is impaſlible ro ſupport the purity and dignity 
of Chriſtian morals, without oppoſing the 
world on various occaſions, even though we 
ſhould ſtand alone. 


TEMPER ANCE. 
bf Ae ag in pleaſure is eſſentialty 
neceſſary to be obferved, particularly by 
youth, that they may beware of that rock on 
which thouſands, from race to race, continue 
to ſplir, The love of pleaſure, natural to man 


in every period of his life, glows at this age 
with excefſive ardour, —Novelty adds freſh 
charms, as vet, to every gratification. The 

world 
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World appears to ſpread a continual feaſt; and 
health, vigour, and high ſpirits invite them to 
partake of ic without reſtraint.” Jn vain are 


they warned of the latent danger.—The old, 
when they offer their admonitions, are up- 
braided with having forgot that they once 
were young. And yet, to what do the coun- 
ſels of age, with reſpect to pleaſure, amount? 
They may all be comprized in few words, 
not to hurt ourſelves, and not to hurt others 
by our purſui: of pleaſure, and thoſe will 
be fully effefted by temperance. Within 
theſe bounds, pleaſure is lawful, beyond them 
iz becomes criminal, becauſe it is ruinous. 
Hence by this virtue we are not called to re- 
nounce pleaſure, but to enjoy it in ſafety.— 
Inſtead of abridging it, we are exhurted to 
purſue it on an extenſive plan; we have mea- 
ſures propoſed for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, and 
for prolonging its duration.—As we conſider 
. ourſelves not only as ſenſitive, but as rational 
beings ;—nort only as rational but ſocial ;—not 
only as ſocial but immortal; whatever violates 
our nature in any of theſe reſpects cannot af- 
Ford true pleaſure. | 
Haye we not found that inthe courſe of cri- 
| minal 


L. 
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minal cxceſs, pleaſure was more than compey- 
| fared by ſucceeding pain? Have we not 
from every habit, at leaſt, of unlawful grati- 
fication, found ſome thorn fprirg to wound us; 
ſome conſ-quence to make us repent of it in 
the iſſue. We ſhould therefcre avoid iempt- 
at'ons, for which we have found ourſelves 


unc qual, with as much care as we ſhould ſhun 


peſtilential infection. 


— — 
—— — ——— — — 


TRUE GENUINE SEN MIMENT. 


— 


_— 


"RUE genuine ſentiment may be ſo connec- 
ted with the virtue of aCtion, as to be- 

ow on it its brighteſt luſtre, and its moſt c ap- 
tivating graces. And enthuſiaſm under theſe 
circumſtances is ſo far from being diſagreeable, 
that a portion is indiſpenſably neceſſary in 
an engaging woman; but it mult be cf the 
heart, not cf the ſenſes —It muſt grow up 


with a feeling mind, and be cheriſhed by a 


viituous education, not compounded of ir- 

regular paſſions and artificially refined by 

books of unnatural” fiQtion, and improbable 
adventure 

But this Cangerous merit cannot be too rigid- 

ly watched, as it is very apt to lead thoſe who 

poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs it into inconveniencies, from which 
leſs intereſting characters are happily exempt. 
strong ſenſibility may carry a very amiable 
temper into the moſt alarming extremes. The 
taſtes of thoſe ſo aCtuared are paſſions : they 
love and hate with all heir hearts, and ſcarce» 
ly ſuffer themſelves to fee 2 reaſonable pre- 
ference, before it ſtrengthens into a violent 
attachment, | 
When an innocent girl of this open, wetting, 
tender heart, happens to meet with one of her 
own lex and age, whoſe addreſs and manners 
are engaging, ſhe is inſtantly ſeized with an ar- 
dent deſire to commence a friendſhip with her. 
She feels the moſt lively impatience at the re- 
ſtraint of company, and the decorums of cere- 
monv. She longs to be alone with her; longs to 
aſſure her of the warmth of her tende;nefs, and 
generally aſeribes to the fair ſtranger all the 
good qualities ſhe feels in her own heart, or ta- 
ther all thoſe which ſhe has met with in her 
reading, diſperſed 1n a variety of heroines. She 
is perſuaded that her new friend unites them 
all in herſelf, becauſe ſhe carries in her prepoſ- 
ſeſſing countenance the promiſe of them all, 
If hiats of her defects are given, the miſtakes 
the voice of diſcretion for the inſinuation of an 
unchari- 
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minal exceſs, pleaſure was more than compev- 
fared by ſucceeding pain? Have we not 
from every habit, at leaſt, of unlawful grati- 
fication, found ſome thorn fprirg to wound us; 


ſome conſ-quence to make us repent of it in 


the iſſue. We ſhould therefcre avoid tempt- 
at ons, for which we have found ourſelves 


uncqual, with as much care as we ſhould ſhun 
peſtilential infection. 


— — — 
— — — — one 


TRUE GENUINE SEN riukxT. 


RUE genuine ſentiment may be ſo connec- 


ted with the virtue of action, as to be- 
| low on it its brighteſt luſtre, and its moſt cap- 


tivating graces. And enthuſiaſm under theſe 
circumſtances is ſo far from being diſagreeable, 
that a portion is indiſpenſably neceſſary in 
an engaging woman; but it mult be cf the 
heart, not cf the ſenſes.—It muſt grow up 
with a feeling mind, and be cheriſhe4 by a 
vutuous education, not compounded of ir- 
Iegu'ar paſſions and artificially rcfined by 
books of unnatural fiction, and improbable 
adventure 5 
But this dangerous merit cannot be too rigid · 
ly watched, as it is very apt to lead thoſe who 
poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs it into inconveniencies, from which 
leſs intereſting characters are happily exempt, 
£rrong ſenſibility may carry a very amiable 
temper into the moſt alarming extremes. The 
taſtes of thoſe ſo attvared are paſſions : they 
love and hate with all their hearts, and ſcarce» 
ly ſuffer themſelves to fee! reaſonable pre- 
ference, before it ſirengthens into a violent 
attachment. 

When an innocent girl of this open, n | 
tender heart, happens to meet with one of her 
own lex and age, whoſe addreſs and manners 
are engaging, ſhe is ioftantly ſeized with an ar- 
dent defire to commence a friendſhip with her. 
She feels the moſt lively impatience at the re- 
ſtraint of company, and the decorums of cerę- 
mony. She longs to be alone with her; longs to 
aſſure her of the warmth of her tender neſs, and 
generally afcribes to the fair ſtranger all the 
good qualities ſhe feels in her own heart, or ta- 
ther all thoſe which ſhe has met with in her 
reading, diſperſed 1n a variety of heroines. She 
is perſuaded that her new friend unites them 
all in herſeif, becauſe ſhe carries in her prepoſ- 
ſeſſing countenance the promiſe of them all, 

If hints of her defects are given, the miſtakes 
the voice of diſcretion for the inſinuation of an 

unchari- 
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-uncharitable diſpoſition. At firſt ſhe liſtens 
to thein with a generous impatience, and af- 
terwards with a cold and filent diſdain, and 
deſpiſes them, as the effect of prejudice, miſ- 
repreſentation, or ignorance. | 
Vet this truſting confidence, this honeſt in- 


diſcretion, is, at this early period of life, as 


- amiable as it is natural; and will, if wiſely 
Cultivated, produce, at its proper ſea ſon, fruits 
infinitely more valuable than all the guarded 


circumſpection of premature, and therefore 


artificial prudence. Nay, if the younger part 
of the ſex are ſometimes deceived in the choice 
of a friend, they enjoy, even then, an higher 
degree of ſatis faction than if they never truſt - 
ed. For to be always clad in the burthen- 
ſome armour of ſuſpicion, is more painful and 
inconvenient, than to run the hazard of ſuf - 
fering, now and then, a tranfient injury. 
Theſe obſervations chiefly reſpect the inex- 
perienced ; for it js a certainty, that women 
are capable of as faithful and as durable a 
friendſhip as any of the other ſex. They can 
enter not only into all the enthuſiaſtic tender- 
veſs, but into all the ſolid fidelity of attach- 
ment, 


GOVERN» 
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GOVERNMENT OF TEMPER 


LER M human creature is ſenſible of the 
ptopenſities to ſome infirmity of temper, 
vhich it ſhould be his care to correct andy” 
ſubdue, particularly in the early period of life; 
elſe, when arrived at a ſtate of maturity, he 

ma relapſe into thoſe faults which were ori- 
in ally in his nature, and which will require 
to be diligently watched, and kept under, 


through the whole gourſe of life; for the cul- 


uvation of an amiable diſpoſition, is a great 
part of religious duty; ſince nothing leads 
more directly to the breach of charity, and to 


the injury and maleſtation of our fellow crea» 


tures, than the indulgence of an ill temper. 
With reſpect to a woman, the principal 
virtues and vices muſt be of a domeſtic kind. 
Within the circle of her own family and de- 
pendents lies her ſphere of action the ſcene 
of almoſt all thoſe raſks and trials which muſt 
determine her character and her fate here, and 
N dure 
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hereafter. The happineſs of her huſband, 
children, and ſervants, muſt depend on her 
temper; and it will appear, that the greateſt 
good or evil which ſhe may ever have in her 
power to do, may ariſe from her correcting or 


The greateſt outward bleſſings cannot afford 
enjoyment to a mind uneaſy and ruffled with - 
in. A fitof ill humour will ſpoil the fineſt 
entertainment, and is as real a torment as the 
molt painful diſeaſe. Another unavoidable 
conſequence of ill temper, is the diſtke and 
averſion of all who are witneſſes to it; and, 
perhaps, the deep and laſting reſentments . 
thoſe who ſuffer from its effects. 

We all, from ſocial and ſelf-love, earneſt y 
deſire the eſteem and affection of our fellow. 
ereatures ; and, indeed, our condition ren- 
ders them ſo neceflary to us, that the wretch 


who has forfeited hem, muſt feel defolaic 


and undone—deprived of all the beſt enjoy- 
ments and comforts the world can afford, and 


given up to his inward _ unpitied and 


ſcorned. 
Every temper is inclined, in ſome 3 
do paſſion, pet viſhneſs, or obſtinacy: we ſhould 
ttere⸗ 
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therefore always waich the bent of our nature, 
and apply remedies proper for the infirmities 
o which we are moſt liable. The firſt is fo 
injurious to ſociety, and ſo odious in icſelf, 


chat men who give way to it, render them» 


ſelves not only diſguſting, but dangerous, 
Hurried on by the violence of rage, they break 
through the bounds of decorum, deſtroy the 


order of civil ſociety, diſregard truth, ſacri- 


fice juſtice, and diſgrace, as well as offend, 
the dignity of their Creator, | 

In a female character, one ſhould think 
that thame alone would be ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve a young woman from becoming a ſlave 
to it; for it is as un becoming her character to 
be betrayed into ill behaviour by paſſion, as 
by intoxication ; and ſhe ought to be aſhamed 
of the one as much as the other. Gentleneſs, 
meekneſs, and patience, are her peculiar diſ- 
tinctions, and ax exraged woman is one of the 
ft di ting fights in nature. 

The placid countenance, the mild deport- 
ment, and a ſmooth addreſs, are ſtrong in- 


centi ves to juſt admiration, and to honeſt praiſe. 


But theſe perfections all fall victims to that 
monſter, paſſion, It behoves us, therefore, to 
12 retire 
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retire from ſuch an occafion of ſin, and wait 
till we are cool, before we preſume to judge 
of what has paſſed, 

By accuſtoming ourſelves thus to conquer 
and diſappoint our anger, we ſhall, by de- 


grees, find it grow weak and zeable, 

as to leave our reaſon at liberty. We ſhall 
be able to reſtrain our tongue from evil, and 
our looks and geſtures from all expreſſions of 
violence and ill-will. 

Pride, which preduces ſo many evils in the 
human mind, is the great ſource of paſſion. 
W hoever cultivates in himſelf a proper humi- 
lity, a due ſenſe of his own faults and inſuf- 
fic ieneies, and a due reſpect for others, will 


find but ſmall temptation to violent and un- 


reaſonable anger. 


Whenever, therefore, we feel ourſelves 


highly enraged, we ſhould ſuſpect ourſelves 
to be in the wrong, and reſolve to ſtand the 
_ deliberate decifion of our own conſcience, be- 
fore we caſt upon another the punithmenc 
which is perhaps due to ourſelves. This ſelf- 
examination will, at leaſt, give us ſome time 
to cool; and, if we are juſt, as it ſhould be 
our chief aim to be ſo, will diſpoſe us to ba 

| : lanee 


air 
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{ance our own wrong with that of our anta- 
gonift, and to ſenile the account with him on 
qual terms, | 
There are many as acquire the Aae 
of n. when in reality thev merit not 
; ry of the accuſation; and this ariſes 
merely from their mode of replication, or their 
manner of interrogating, as they are general- 
iy and unfortunately attended with a ſpecies 


of tartneſs oa every tiivial occafion, This 


indicates, to common obſervets, a degree of 


pttulance, and ferms to take its origin from 


a j*<alouſy, or rather fear of their own conſe- 
quence being degraded or injured in | foine 


reipect, This ſhou!d be carefully avoided; 


for the very appearance of peeviſhnels is un- 
z2cctut and puntul. 


The frerful man, though he injures us leſs, 


0:fguſts us more than him who 1s paſs nate; 


becauſe he betrays a low and little mind, in- 


tent on triftes, and engroffed by a paltry felf- 
love, which krows net how to tear ihe ap- 


love, then, which we muſt con bat, when we 
hid out lves aſſauſted by this intimity ; and 
by voluntarily enduring incouveniencies, we 


1 mall 


wy 
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ſhall habituate ourſelves to bear them with 
eaſe and good-humour when occaſioned by 
others, | 

We ſhould endeavour, by denying our- 
ſelves, now and then, innocent indulgences, 
ſions and incl:natiops, particularly ſuch as are 
likely to lead us into evil, and abſtract our 
mines from that attention to trifling circum - 
ſtances uhich uſually creates this uneaſineſs. 
Our minds ſhould, therefore, have always 
ſome objects in purſuit worthy of them, that 
they may not be engraſſed by ſuch as are in 
themſelves ſcarce worth a moment's anxiety ; 


yet from too minute and anxious attention, 


ſe dom fail to produce a teazing, mean, and 
fretful diſpoſition. 

We ſhould ſubſtitute in their room the pur- 
ſuit of glory and happineis in another life.— 
Reading, reflection, rational converſation, and, 
above all, converſing with God, by prayer 
and meditation, would preſerve us from ta- 
king that intereſt in the lutle comforts and 
conveniences of our remaining days, which 
uſually gives birth tb ſo much fretfulneſs in 
old ane 


Not · 
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ith Notwithſtanding this is generally attributed 
by ö to age, ſtill we often ſee the young, the heal - 

| thy, and thoſe who enjoy the moſt outward 
urs | bleſſings, inexcuſably guilty of it. The ſmall- 
Ms eſt diſappointment in pleaſure, or difficulty 
aſe ia the moſt trifling employment, will put 
me iifal young people out of temper, and 
ur ther very amuſements become ſources of 
8 c xation and pee viſhneſs. There is a degree 
1 of reſignation neceſſary even in the enjoy - 
ys. | meat of pleaſure: we muſt be ready and 
nat Willing to give up ſome part of what we 
in could wiſh for, before we can enjoy that 
6 which is indulged to us. The craving of 
on, lloeſtleſs vanity, the too conſtant companion of 
nd youthful boſoms, will endure a thouſand 

 mortifications, which, in the midſt of ſeem- 
To | ing pleaſure, will ſecretly corrode the heart; 
— | whiie the meek aid humble generally find 
1d, more gratification than they expected, and 
yer 1 return home pleaſed and enlivened from 
ta» every ſcene of amuſement, though they could 
nd have ſtaid away from it with perfect eaſe and 
ich contentment. | 
in 5 | | 
ots 
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Sullenneſs and obſtinacy, is perhaps a worſe 
fault of temper than either of the former; 
and, if indulged, may end in the moſt fatal 
extremes of ſtubborn melancholy, mslice, and 
revenge. The refenrment, which inftead of 
being exprefled, is paſſed in ſecret, and con- 
tinually aggravated by the imagination, will 
in time become the ruling paſſion; and then 
how horrible muſt be his caſe, whoſe kind and 
pleaſurable affe ctions are all ſwallowed up by 
the tormenting, as well as deteſtable, ſenti- 
ments of haticd and revenge! 

We ſhould not brocd over reſentment, but 
ſpeak caimiy, reaſonably, aud kindiy ; then 
ex poſtulate wih our adverſary ;—and either 
reconcile ou: ſelves to him, or quiet our minds 
under the injury we have ſuppoſed he has 
done us, by the principle of Chriſtian cha- 
rity, But if it appears we cuifſcives have 
been the aggreſſors, we ſhould acknowledge 


our error fairly and handſomely :—a gener. 


ous confeffion oftentimes more than atones 
for the fault which requires it, 
Truth and juſtice demand that we ſhould 
acknowledge copviction as ſoon as we feel it, 
and not maintain az erroneous opinion, or 
| | juſtify 
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juſtify a wrong conduct, merely from the 
falſe thame of confeſſing our palt ig norance. 
With a diſpoſition ſtroagly inclined to ſullen- 
neſs or obſtinacy, this may appear perhaps 
imnpracticable ; but by conſtant uie, the mind 
will gain ftreagth from the conteſt, and ttis 
intcroal enemy will by degrees be forced to 


| give ground. 


The love of truth, and a 1250 defi e of 


improvement, vught to be the o#fy moves of. 


a: gumentation; aud where thefe are linceres 
no difficulty can be made vi embracing the 
truth, as foon as it is perceived, To rece ve 


advice, reproof, and inftucton properly, is 


the ſureſt ſogu of a fincere and humble heart, 
and ſhews a greatneſs of mind which com- 


mauds our reſpect and reverence, while it 


appears lo willingly to yield to us in ſupe- 
riority. 5 

Ve ſhould conftder, that thofe why tell us 
1 our faults, if they do it from motives of 
kindneſs, and not of malice, exert their 
fricudſhip ia a patafu! office, which mult 


have colt them as great au «fort, x5 it can 


de to us to acknowledge the ſervice; and 


if we refuſe this encoufage ent, we cs 


F Yo not 
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not expect that any one, who is not abſo- 
lutely obliged to it by duty, will a ſecond 
time undertake ſuch an ill-requited trouble. 

. Exceſſive and 1l]-judged indulgence, ſeldom 


fails to reduce à woman to the miſera'e 
condition of a *humoured chiid, always un- 


happy, fium having nobody's will to fluly 
but its own, The infoleace of ſuch de- 


mands fur berſelf, and ſuch diſregard to the 


choice and inclinations of others, can ſel- 
dom fail to make as many enemies as there 
are perſons obliged to bear with thoſe hu- 
mours; whiiſt a compliant, a reaſonable, and 
coatcated diſp fitian, would render her hap- 
py in herſelf, and beloved by all her compa- 


nions, particularly by thoſe who live cons 


Rantly with her. 


Family friendſhips, are the friendſhips | 


made for us by an all wiſe Prov: 'ence :— 
hence ought we to employ every faulty cf 
entertainment, every engaging qualification, 
which we poſſeſs, to the beſt advantage, for 
| thoſe whoſe love is of the moſt importance 
to us; for thoſe who live under the ſame 
roof, and with whom we are connected in 
fe, either by the ties of blood, or by the 
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ſill more ſacred obligation of voluntary en- 


gagement. The fncere an- genuine im es 


of complacency and love ſhould adorn our 
countenance, That ready compliance, that 
alertneſs to aſſiſt and oblige, which demon- 
ſtrates true affection, muſt animate our be- 
haviour, and endear our moſt common ac- 
tions. Politeneſs muſt accompany our great. 
eſt famitiarities, and reſtrain us from every 
thing that is really offenſive, or which can 
give a moment's unneceſſary pain. Conver- 
{ation, which is ſo apt to grow dull and in- 
!iipid in families, nay, in ſome, to be almoſt 
wholly laid afide, muſt be culnvated with 
the frankneſs and openneſs of friendſhip, 
and by the mutual communication ef what- 
ever may conduce to the improvement or 
innocent entertainment of each other. 

Ail theſe qualifications, which cannot fail 
to render us pleating, will be the natural 
reſuit of a well- governed temper, as it will 
derive pleaſure to itſelf, in proportion as it 
has the power of communicating it to others. 
This diſpoſition of mind ſhould therefore be 
cultivated with the utmoſt care and dili- 
_ ; the ſymptoms of that humour, againſt 

I 6 which 
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which all our artillery ſhould be levelled, 


mould be minutely watched, and with a firm 
reſolution conquered as they riſe; for a ſwect 


diſpoſition is ts own reward, aad is in, itielf 


600 
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GOOD TEMPER, 


ITS EFFECTS AXD UTILITY. 


A gocd natured man, whatever faults he 
may have, they will for the moſt part 
be treated with lenity ;—he will generally 
fd an advocate in every human heart ;—hiv 
errors will be lamented, rather than abhorred :; 
and his virtues wil be viewed in the faireſt 
point of light ;—H's geod humour, wwhout | 
e help of great taleots or acquire ments, will 
wake his company preferable to that of the 
moit bijlliant genius, in whom this quality is 
wanting—but with it, ſuch a brightneſs will 
tbe -dded to their luftre, that all the world 
will ecvy and admire, whilſt his affociates 
will almoſt adore, and labour to imitate him. 
—In fſbort, it is almoſt impoſſible that we 
can be ſincerely beloved by any body, withe 
out this engaging property, whatever other 

excellcnces we may prfſeſs ; but with it, we 


m (carce!y fail of finding ſeme friends and 


favourers, even though we ſhould be — | 


Cf almoſt every other advantage, 


. 
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It is true we are not at all equally happy 
in our diſpoſitions; but human virtue con- 
fiſts in cheriſhing and cultivating every good 


inclination, and in checking and ſubduing 


every propenſity to evil.—If a man had been 
born with a bad temper, it might have been 
made a good one, at le aſt with regard to its out- 


ward effects, by education, reaſon, and princi- 


ple: and though he is fo happy as to have a 
good one while young, he muſt not ſuppoſe it 
will always continue fo, if he neglects to 
maintain a proper command over it, —Power, 


fickneſs—diſappointments—or worldly cares 


may corrupt, or embitrter the fineſt diſpoſition 
if they are not counter-ed by reaſon and re- 
ligion. Hence theſe ſhould be ever exerted 


in the exigences of life—they will teach us a 


decoming ſubmiſſion under ail the accidents 
of our mortal ſtate, with which it is fo vari- 


_ ouſly chequered ;—diveſt calamity of its fe» 


vereſt ſting—make our enemies aſhamed of 
their perſecuting ſpirit—and cauſe us to fmile 
even in the midſt of mis fortune. 

By good temper is not meant an in ſenſible 


indifference to injuries-—and 2 total forbear- 


* 


ance ſrom * mee Ther is a 
noble 
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noble and generous kind of anger, a proper 
and neceſſary part of our nature which has no- 
thing in it ſinful or deyrading—We are not 
to be dead to this—for the pe: fon, who feels 
not an injury, muſt be incapable of being pro- 
perly affected by benefits —With thoſe, who 
treat us ill without provocation, we ougEt to 
maintain gur own dign ty but w hilſt we ſhew 
a ſenſe of their improper behaviour, we muſt 
preſerve calmneſs, and even good breeding, 
— 324 thereby convince them of the impo- 
tence, as well as injuſtice of their malice, 
Generous anger .does not preclude eſteem 
for whatever is really eſtimable, nor does it 
deſtroy good-will to the perſon of its object. 
or authorize any impcachmen' to reſt on the 
goodneſs of our diſpoſition It even inſpires 
the defire of overcoming our enemy by bene- 
firsz—and wiſhes to inflift no other puniſh- 
ment than the regret of having injured one 
who deſerved his kindneſs : It :s always pla- 
cable, and ready to be reconciled, . as ſoon as 
the offender is convinced of his error; nor 
can any ſubſequent injury proyoke it to recur 


io paſt diſobligations, which had been once 
 forgiyen.—The conkcioulnels of injured inno- 
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cence naturally produces dignity, and uſually 


prevents anger; bur if tempered with the 
calmaeſs of a quiet fpirir, it ever riſes ſupe- 


rior to the opprethve hand of infoleace and 


cruelty. 


: — 8 


EFFECTS OF 'V1CE 


25 ICE bv its natural influence on the tem- 
per tends to produce dejection under the 
flighteſt trials, and weakens that which only 


can ſupport mankind when thoſe viciſſitudes 


come.--For it is their mind which mutt then 
fupport them; and their mind, by their ſen- 
fual attachments, 1s corrupted and enfeebled 
ſo that they have neither principles, nor 
temper which can ſtand the aſfault of trouble, 


They have no principles which lead them 


to look beyond the ordinary rotation of events 
 —and therefore, when misfortunes involve 
them, the proſpe&t muſt be comfortleſs on 
every ſide. Strangers to all the temperate 
ſatisfactions of a good and pure mind —sStran- 
gers to every pleaſure except what was ſea- 
foned by vice or vanity, their adverſity is to 
the laſt degree diſconſolate—From hence we 
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may deduce the cauſes to which we muſt aſ- 
cribe the broken ſpirits; the peeviſh temper, 
and impatient paſſions that ſo often attend the 
declining age, or falling fortunes of vicious 
men. 


II IL I A IN. 


I E climbs the ſteep rock, and treads on 
| the edge of a precipice, iu order to 
catch a ſhadow: He has cavſe to dread not on- 
Iy the uncertainty of the event which he wiſhes 
to accompliſh, but the nature alſo of that 
event when accomphſhed : He is not only 
liable to that diſappointment of ſucceſs, which 
lo often fruftrates all deſizns of men; but 
able to a diſappointmeut til] more crucl, chat 

of being ſucceſsful and miſerable at once. 
Riches and pleature are the chief temp» 
tations to criminal deeds, Yet thoſe riches, | 
when obtained, may very poſhvly overwhelm 
nim with unforeſeen miſeries. Thoſe plea- 
{ures may cut ſhort his health and life: And 
is it for ſuch doubiful and fallacious rewards, 
that the deceiver fills his mouth with lies, the 
| friend 
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friend betrays his benefactor, the apoſtate re- 
nounces his faith, and the aſſaſſin covers him- 


ſelf with blood! | 
Whoever commits a crime, incurs a certain 


evil for a moſt uncertain good : What will 
turn to his advantage in the courſe of this 
life, he cannot with any aſſurance know; 
but this he may know, with full certainty, 
that he will draw upon his head that diſplea- 
ſure of the Almighty, which fhall cruſh 
him for ever. 

The advantages of this world when obtain- 
ed by criminal means carry a curſe in their 
boſom, nay even when innocently gained, are 
uncertain bleſſings. To the virtuous, they 


are often no more than chaff: To the gailty 


they ale always poiſon, 


VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE AND PROSPERITY 
CONTRASTED. 


HOSE fituations which favour pleaſure 
are too generally adverſe to virtue. 
Virtue requires internal government, and 
diſciptine ; proſperity relaxes the mind, and 
inflames the paſſions : virtue is ſupported by 
a regard to what is future ; proſperity attaches 
us wholiy to what 1s preſent ; virtue checks 
our purſuits, which are the reſult of intem- 
perance reſtrains our defires, and makes 
them flow in the calm tide of moderation 
proſperity encreaſes our evil propenfities—— 
inflames our pafſions—and plunges us deep 
in the ſtream of riot and exceſs :—virtue is 
the ſovereign pilot which ſteers us into the 
harbour of true laſting pleaſure—profperity is 
too apt to turn the helm to the port of ſenſual 
enjoyment—unites us too cloſely to the things 
of this wor d-and makes us eye the noment 
of our diſſolution with regret and horror. 
The characteriſtics of virtue are modeſty and 


 humility—the moſt common attendaats upon 


proſperity are pride and preſumption ; and 
often proves the motive of impiety. 


VIRTUE 
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TS the univerſal charm :—Even its ſhadow 
is courted, when the ſubſtance is wanting. 
It muft be formed und ſupported, not by un- 
frequent acts, but by daily and repeated ex- 
ertions, in order to its becoming vigorous and 
uleful. Great events g¹ ve {cope for great vir- 
tues; but the main tencur of human life is 
compoſed of ſmall occurrences. Within the 


round of theſe, le the materials of the hap» | 


pineſs of moſt men; the ſubjects of their 
dutv, and the trials of their virtue. 
Whatever is to be our profefſion, no edu- 


cation is more neceſſary to ſucceſs, than the 


acquirement cf virtuous difpoſirions and ha- 
bits. This is the univerſal preparation for 
every character, ard every ſtation in life. Bad 
as the worid is, reſpect is always paid to vir- 


tue. In the uſual courſe of human aFuars, it 


will be found, that a plain underſtanding, 
joined with acknowledged worth, contributes 
more to proſperity, than the brighteſt parts, 
without probiiy and honour. 

Whether 


\ 
9 
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Wucther ſcience, or buſineſs, or public life 
be our aim, virtue ſtill enters for a principal 
ſhare into all rhoſe great departments of ſociety, 

It is connected with eminence, in every libe - 
ra! art; with reputation, in every branch of 
fair and uſcful bulineſs; with diſtinction, in 
every public ſtation, The vigour which it 
gives to the mind, and the weight which it 
adds to the character; the generous ſenti- 
ment which it breathes; the undaunted ſpirit 
which it inſpires; the ardour of diligence 
which it quickens ; the freedom which it pro- 
cures from pernicious and diſhonourable ave= 
c.itions, are the foundation of all that is high 
in fame, or great in ſueceſs among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endows 
ments we polleſs, virtue is a neceſſary requi- 
fite in order to their ſhining with proper luſtre, 
By whatever aits we may at hifi attract the 
attention, we can hold the eſteem, and ſecure 
the hearts of others, only by amiable diſpoſi- 
tions, and the accompliſhments of the mind, 
Theſe are the qualities whoſe influence will 
luaſt, when the luſtre of all that once ſparkled 

| and dazzied has paſſed away, 


VOLURF- 
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YOLUPTVUARTY. 


Ho corrupted temper, and the guilty 

paſſions of the bad, fruſtrate the effect 
of every advantage which the world confers 
on them. The world may call them men of 
pleaſure; but, of all men, they are the great- 


eſt foes to pleaſure. From their eagerneſs to 


graſp, they ſtrangle and deſtroy it: riotous 
indulgence enervates both the body and the 
mind, ſo that in the midſt of his ſtudied re. 

finement, the voluptuary languiſhes. | 
Wherever guilt mingles with proſperity, 2 
certain gloom and heavineſs enter along with 
it. Vicious intrigues never fail to entangle 
and embarraſs thoſe who engage in them . 
Beſides, the ſelfiſn gratifications of the bad 
| are both narrow in their circle, and ſhort in 
their duration, 


WIT. 
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W T is the moſt dangerous talent we 

can poſſe i. Alt muſt be guarded with 
great diſcretion and good-nature, otherwiſe it 
will create many enemies. 

Wit is perfectly conſiſtent with ſoftneſs and 
delicacy, yet they are ſeldom found united. 
Wit is ſo flaitering to vanity, that they who 
poſſeſs it become intoxicated, and loſe all ſelf- 
command, | 


Though it is the moſt captivating, yet it is 
the moſt dreaded of all talents ; the moſt dan 
gerous to thoſe who have it, and the moſt 
feared by thoſe who have it not. He who is 
grown rich without it, in ſafe and ſober dull- 
nefs, ſhuns it as a diſeaſe, and looks upon 
poverty as its invariable concomitant. 

The moralift declaims againſt it as the 
ſource of irregutarity ; and the frugal citiaen 

dreads it more than bankruptcy itſelf + for he 
— it as the parent of extravagance and 


beggars. 
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beggary. The Cynic will aſk, of what uſe 

is it —Of very lit:|e, perhaps :—no more is 
2 flower- garden; and yet it is allowed, as an 
object of innocent amuſement, and delightful 
recreation. | 


A women who poſſeſſes this quality, hat 


received a molt dangerous pretent, perhaps, 
not le ſs ſo than beauty itſelf, eſpecially if it be 
not ſheathed in a temper peculiarly inoffea- 
five, chaſiiſcd by a moſt correct judgment, ard 
reſtrained by more prudence thau falls to the 
common lot. . 
This talent is more likely to make a woman 
vain than knowledge; for theie is much 
more danger that felly ſhould ariſe from 
the conſideration of what is our own, than of 
what we borrow. But wit, like learning, is 
not ncar ſo common a thing as is imagined .—= 
For flippancy, pertneſs, and impudence are of- 
ten miſtaken for this britliant quality, and peo- 


ple often imagine they are witty, only becauſe 


they are indiſcreet; and this makes the name 


ef wit ſo cheap, while its real exiſtence is ſo 
Fare. 


Bur thoſe who happily poſſeſs this talent, 
@angot be too abſticent in the uſe of it. —Ic 


the 
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often makes admirers, but never makes ftiends; 
and ſhe, who does not defire friends, has a 
ſordid and inſenſible foul; but ſhe, who is 
ambitious of making eve: y man her admirer, 
has an invincible vanity and a cold heart. 


— 
—— — 


WO M AN. 
HE prevailing manners of an age de- 
pend more than we are aware, or are 
willing to allow, on the conduct of the wor 
men; this is one of the principal things on 
which the great machine of human ſociety 
turns, Thoſe who allow the influence which 
female graces have, in contributing to poliſh 
the manners of men, would do well to reflect 
how great an influence female morals muſt al- 
ſo have on their conduct. How much then 
is it to be regretted, that women ſhould ever fit 
down contented to poliſh, when they are able 
0 reform: to entertain; when they might in - 
ſtruct; and to darzle far an hour, when they gie 
candidates for eternity ! 

In this land of civil and religious liberty, | 
where theres as little deſpotifm excruſed over 
the minds, as over the perſons of women, 
they have r liberty of choice, and every 

X opportuvit j 
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opportunity of improvement; and how great- 
ly does this encreaſe their obligation to be ex- 
emplary in their general conduct, attentive to 
the government of their families, and inſtru- 
mental to the good order of ſociety. 


ment at home, cannot apologize for her diſ- 
ſipation abroad, by ſaying ſhe is deprived of 
the benefit and pleaſure of books; and ſhe 
who regrets being doomed to a ſtate of dark 
and gloomy ignorance, by the injuſtice and 


tyranny of the men, complains of an evil 


which does not exiſt. 

It is a certain truth, that women the moſt 
accompliſhed are ſure to acquire the univerſal 
admiration and eſteem of the world, if the im- 
provement of the heart accompanies their 
thirſt of other knowledge :—and vanity that 


idol of the ſex, be * by modeſt 


humility. 
Nothing delights men more than the ſtrength 
of underſtanding, when true gentleneſs of 


manners is its aſſociate: United, they be- 


come irre ſiſtible orators—bleſſed with the 
power of per ſua ſion fraught with the ſweet · 
neſs of inftruftion, making woman the higheſt 
ornament of human nature. 


WORLD 
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T HE world is the great deceiver; whoſe 
fallacious arts it highly imports us to 


detect. But in the midſt of its pleaſures and 
purluits, the detection is impoſſible. We tread 


. 
" ; 1 P — 
I ” , 1411 U 7 


| appears as it truly is.— We hve in deluſion, | 


forming plans of imaginary bliſs, We wan« 
der for ever in the paradiſe of fools - medi- 
tating in ſecret on the means cf attaining 
worldly ſucceſs ;—which acquired, has ſel. 
dom, in one inftance, fulfilled our expect- 


aon; but where we have reckoned moſt up- 


on enjoyment, there have we generally found 
the leaſt. | 

It is too often conſidered as the only field 
of pleaſure; and beat over and over in queſt 
of joys unſubſtantial and tranſitory :—Pleafed 
with the viſionary trifles which it affords, we 
forget the probationary ſtate of our exiſtence, 
madly purſue what at beſt we cannot retain ; 
barter our eternal welfare for vain ſhaduws_ 
and empty ſhew ;—and as if careleſs of the 


juſtice of God ſee m to regard not his threaten» 


ed vengeance, but depend ſolely on the ex- 

tent of his mercy ; and diveſt ourſelves of the 

ſmalleſt right to demand our promiſed felicity | 
K 2 RELIGIOUS 
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RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

its various forms, are no other than na⸗ 
tire effuſions of the human heart. Ignorance 
may miſlead, and ſuperſtition may corrupt 
them, but their origin are der ved from ſen- 
timents that ate eſſential to man. 
Wherever men have exiſted, they have 
deen ſenſible that ſame acknowledgment was 
due, on their part, to the Sovereign of the 
world; which Chriſtian revelation has placed 
in ſuch a light, as one ſhould think were ſuf 
ficient ro overawe the moſt rhoughtleſs, and to 
melt the moſt obdurare mind. 

But religious worſhip, disjoined from jul⸗ 
tice and virtue, can, on no account whatever 
kind acceptance with the ſupreme Being.— 
Becauſe it is for the ſake of man that worſhip 
and prayers are required, that he may be ren - 
dered berter, and acquire thoſe pious and vir- 
tuous diſpolitions, ia which his — im- 


provement confilts. 
_ YOUTH, 


. 


— 


rous emotions ;—the heart ſhould then 
{nontaneouſly riſe into the admiration of what 
is great, glow with the love of what is fair 
and excellent, and melt at the diſcovery of 
tenderneſs and goodneſs, In this ſeaſon we 


ſhould endeavour, upon rational and ſober 


enquiry, to have our principles eſtabliſhed, 
vor ſuffer them to be ſhaken by the ſcoffs of 
the licentious, or the cavilsof the ſceptical. 
No wantoneſs of youthful ſpirits, no compli- 
znce with the intemperate mirth of others, 
ſhould ever betray us into profane ſallies. 

I: ſhould not be barren of improvements, 
ſo eſſential to future felicity and honour. 

This is the ſeed time of life. The cha- 
rater is now, under divine aſſiſtance, of our 
own forming ; our fate is, in ſome meaſure, 
put into our own hands. Nature is as yet pli- 
ant and ſoft—habirs have not eſtabliſhed their 

| | K 3 | _ dominion 
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dominion : prejudices have not pre-occupied 
our underſtanding ; the world has not had 
| rime to contract and debaſe our affetions. 
All our powers are more vigourous, diſem- 
barraſſed and free, than they will be at any 
future period. Whatever impalſe we now 


give to our deſtres and paſſions, the direction 
is likely to continue. It will form the chan- 
nel in which our life is to run; hay, it may 
determine its everlaſting iſſue, 

Virtuous youth gradually bring forward 


accompliſhed and flouriſhing manhood; and 


| ſuch manhood paſſes of itſelf without AY 
neſs, into reſpectable and tranquil old age. 
But if youth be trifled away without improve- 
ment, manhood will be contemptible, and 
old age miferable. If the beginning of life 
has been vanity, its latter end can be no other 
than vexation of ſpirit. 
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' DETACHED SENTIMENTS 


AND 


MORAL MAXIMS. 


TT things in our own power, are in their 


own natare free, not capable cf being 
countermanded or hindered ; but thoſe that 


are not in our power are feeble, ſervile, liable 
to oppoſition, and not ours, but anothers, 
When any frig'tful and diſcouraging ima- 


gination aſſaults us, we ſhould harden our- 
ſelves, and meet it boldly, with this reflec- 
tion, that it is only our apprehenhon of things 
and not the rea! nature of the things them= 


ſelves. 1 

We ſhould, on all occafions, reflect with 
ourſclves, of what nature and condition thoſe 
things are, that miniſter delight, or are uſe- 
ful and beneficial to us, and that we have a 


natural tendency for; and that theſe reflections 


may anſwer their end, we ſhould make them 


familiar, by beginning at the ſlighteſt and moſt 


incoakidexs 


- 
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inconſiderable things, and ſo tiſe to the high - 
er and more valuable. 1 

In every action we undertake, we ſhould 
eonſider firſt with ourſelves, and weigh well 
the nature and circumſtances of the thing; 
nay, though it be a flight one repreſent, to 
ourſelves u hat accidents we may probably mect 
with, and determine to preſerve our minds 
and reaſon undiſturbed : by which means we 
ſhall be guarded againſt their diſagreeable 


effects; which never can be done, if we ſuf - 


for every one to diſcom poſe us. 

That which gives men diſquiet, and mak es 
their lives miſerable, is not the nature of 
things as they really are, but the notions and 
opinions which they form to them ſelves con- 
cernipg them. Wherever therefore we meet 
with obſtruclions and perp'exities: and fall 
ñato them, let us be juſt, and not lay the blame 


where it is not due; but impute it all to our- 


ſelves, and our prejudicate opinions. 


We ſhould never be exalted with any ex- 


cellence that is not properly our own,—We 


; ſhould content ourſelyes with making a 
1 right 
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right uſe of our own ideas, and when we 


manage theſe as we ought, we may be allowed 
to pleaſe ourſelves; for this is being exalted 


with ſome excellence that is properly ours. 
Let us not trouble ourſelves with wiſhing 


that things may be juſt as we would have 


them; but well pleaſed that they ſhould be 
ju fi as they are, then we ſhall live eaſy, 


Upon every freſh accident we oughit to turn. 


our eyes inward, and examine how we are qua- 
lified to encounter it, and prepare ourſelves to 


me rt it with patience and reſolution : if we uſe 
ourſclves to theſe by degrees, no accident whate = 


ever will be able to ſurprize or ſubdue us. 
Our conſtant care ſhould be to behave our- 


ſelves in all the affairs of human life, with 


the ſame decency as at a public entertain» 


ment: If any thing be offered us, we ſhould. 


receive it with modeſty ; if it paſs by us; and 


be ſent to another, let us not withold it from 


him, or k-ep what was not intended for us; 
if it be not come down to us, let us not ſhew our- 


iclyes eager nor ſnatch at it greedily, but wait 


patiently 


+ — 
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patiently till it comes to our turn. In caſe of 
riches, honour, power or preferment, we 
ſhould manage ourſelves in the ſame manner : 


it will render us pleaſing to man, and ac- 
ceptable to God. 


The world we ſhould conſider as a theatre, 
that our parts in this play of life are determined 


by the poet; upon him it muſt depend he- 
ther we ſhall act a long or ſhort one; whether 


our characters hall he high or low ; if there- 
fore he affiyns us that cf a beggar, we muſt 
be careful to humour it well if a c:ipple— 


or a prince or a private obſcure man, and 
whatever it be, we muſt make the beſt of it. 


he playing of the parts commendably de- 
pends on ourſelves—the giving them our, and 
chooſing the actors is not ours but another 
perſon's. 
It is always in our p- wer to come off cons 
querors, provide { we w 1! never engage in any 
combats, but ſuch whoſe ſucceſſes will be de- 
termined by our own choice. 

If we ſceany perſon advanced to an eminent 


Ration of honour and power, or any other kind 


of 
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of proſperity, we ſhould avoid being preſently 
ſurprized with a falſe idea of his condition, 
nor raſhly pronounce him happy : for if all 
the happineſs and tranquillity of our minds 
depend upon things within our own powers 
thcre can be no room for envy or emulation. 

When any man reviles or ſtrikes us, we 
ſhould conſider that it is not the tongue that 
gives us the opprobrious language, or the 
hand that deals the blow that injures or af 
fronts us, but it is our own reſentment of it, 
as an injury or affront, that makes it ſuch to 
us; the provocation is entirely owing to our 
_ own apprehenſions, which ſwells us into rea 
venge. 5 „ 
It is neceſſary to keep all thoſe calamities 
of which mankind are meſt afraid... conſtantly 
before our eyes, and let them be familiar to 
our minds ; but, above all, death ſhould ever 
be prefent there: it is an excellent remedy 
againſt baſe and mean thoughts, and a power« 
ful reſtraint to all immoderate deſires, 

If we reſolve to make wiſdom and virtue 
the ſtudy and buſineſs of our lives, we muſt 
be ſure to arm ourſelves beforehand agaiaſt 
all the inconveniencies and diſcouragements 
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that are like to attend this reſolution. We 
ſha!! meet with many ſcoffs, and much deri- 
fion ; but let us not be affected or ſupercili- 
ous: only ſtick cloſe to whatever we are in 
dur judgment convinced is virtuous and be- 
coming, and cor ſider this as our proper ſla« 
tion aſſigned by God, which we muſt not quit 
upon any terms; and remember, that if we 
perſevere in goodneſs, thoſe very men who 


derided us at firſt, will afterwards turn our 


admirers ; but if we give way to their re- 
proaches, and are vanquiſhed by them, we 
mall render ourſelves doubly, — moſt de- 
ſervedly ridiculous. | 3 
If we cver happen to zccommedare our- 
ſelves to the humour of the world, for the 
fake of reputation and applauſe, we fhould 
take notice, that it is below a philoſopher ; 
and therefore content ourſelves upon all occa- 
ſions with really being what we would be 
thought; but if we will need be thought fo 
too, we ſhould deſerve our own good opinion: 
that will be ſufficient, 
lf we obſerve ſome other perſon more ca» 
reſſed than ourielves; invited to entertaiti« 
ments, when we are left out; ſaluted, before 
| We 
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we are taken notice of; thought more propet 
to adviſe with, and his counſel followed ra- 
ther than ours; we ſhould confider whether 
theſe reſpects paid to him are good things, or 
evil; if they deſerve to be efteemed good, 
this ought to be matter of joy te us; but 
if they be evil, how unreaſonable is it to 


be troubled becauſe they have not fallen te 
our ſhare, 


We ſhould confider with outſelves ſerioully, | 
what figure is moſt fit for us to make in the 


world, and then fix upon a method and rule 


in order hereunto, which we ſhould be fure 
to obſerve nicely, both at home _ and 
abroad in company. 

One of our principal rules ſhould be 3 oo 
and when we diſcourfe, confine ourſelves to 
ſuch ſubjects as are neceſſary, and expreſs 
our ſenſe in as few words as poffible. Lo- 
quacity is a moſt impertinent intruder on ſo- 


ciety; and many uſeleſs words, (through the 


pride of the ſpeaker) are the deſtruction of hit 
conſequence, an unpardonable infringement 
on the laws of good breeding, and a fatigue 
to his auditors. 


L a Whenever 
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Whenever we happen into company, where 


e have authority and influence enough to de 
it, we ſhould try to change the diſcourſe, if 
uninſtructive, unentertaining, or offenſive, and 
bring it to becoming ſubjects: bur if we are 
among people of another temper, ſuch as will 
not endure reſtraint or reproof, then it be- 
 *hoves us to hold our own tongues. 55 

Loud laughing is a mark of ill breeding; 
laughing ar our own jokes, too oft the effect 


ef ignorance : we ſhould not indulge even in 


4avghing-at all but upon few occaſions, and 
then it ſhould not be much. | 
If poſſible, we ſhould avoid ſwearing alto- 
gether; it is vulgar and impious: but if we 
cannot do that abſolutely, we ſhould be ſure 
te decline it as much as is in our power. 
All public entertainments, and mixed com- 


«panics, without they are ealeulated to pro- 


duce innocent amuſement, improve the un- 
_ <derftanding, or poliſh the manners, + ſhould 
be declined : but if any extraordinary occa- 
ſion ealls us to them, we ſhould. keep · a ſtrict 
guard upon ourſcives, leſt we ſhould be n- 


fected with rude and vulgar conserſation 


for though a man be never ſo clear himſelf 


ye. 
5 
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yet by frequenting company that are tainted,, 
he will of neceſſity contract ſome pollution. 
from them. 

Uſe and neceſfity ſhould be che rule of all 
the proviſions we make for the body: wer 
t:ou!d chooſe meat and drink, apparel, houſe, 
and retinue of ſuch kinds, and in ſuch pro- 
portions, as will moſt conduce to theſe pur» 


_ poſes. But as for all beyond this, which, 


winiſters to vanity and. * let us re- 
ticoch and deſpiſe. 

To reuder us truly amiable in the Gght of. 
the juſt and virtuous, nothing, however it 
may be laughed at by the diſſolute, contii- 
ates ſo much to that end as chaſtity. But. 
how perf. Et ſoever ours may be, the conceit 
of this ſhould not make us troubleſome to, 
vhers, that are more frail; nor ſhould we be 
co laviſh in either reproving their failiog, 
nor in commendation of our own virtue. 

If ue happen to be told at any time, that 


aacther perſon hath ſpoken ill of us, we ſhould- 


never trouble ourſelves to copfute the report, 
or excuſe the thing without being publicly 


called forth, and the preſervation of character 


—— neceſſary; but rather put up with. it 
L 2 | all, 
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all, with this reply :=© That we have ſeve= 

ral faults befides that; and if he had known 

us more, he would have ſpoken worſe.” 
In familiar converſations with our friends 

and acquaintance, we ſhould never make it 

our buſineſs to entertain the company with 


tedious narratives of ourſelves, or our own 


affairs. The exploits by which we have ſig- 


naliſed ourſelves, the ſucceſſes we have ob- 
ttaincd, the dangers we have ercountered, or 


the afflictions we have undergone, may be 
very agreeable ftories for us to tell, yet they 
will not be equally fo for others to hear. 

It will not become us to render ourſelves 
the common buffoon, and be always trying to 
make a company laugh; for this is a nice and 
very tickliſh thing, exceeding apt to degene - 


rate into vice and folly; and he that only 


ſrudies men's divertion, ſhail be ſure at the 
ſame time to loſe their reſpect. 


Of all kinds of diſcourſe, none is more un- 


ſafe, none more deſpicable, than that which 
breaks in upon modeſty and good manners.— 
Wherever therefore any perſon flies ou: into 
obſcenity, if ſuch a liberty dare be taken, we 
mould reprove him publicly, and put a ſtop 
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to his lewd converſation ; but if that cannot 
conveniently be done, yet, at leaſt we may 
do ourſelves the juſtice to diſapprove it; and 
by forbearing to join with him, by bluſhing 
for him, and by chiding looks, let all the 
company ſee plainly, that we deteſt his —_— 
ribaldry. | 
When the idea of any hi ſtrikes our 
imagination, as we muſt on otter occaſions, 
ſo ſhould we on this efpecially, ftand upon 
our guard, and not ſufftr ourſelves to be hur- 
red away by the ijmpetuous torrent; we 
ſhou'd not run eagerly upon enjoyment, nor- 
improve the thought into action, but take 
time to conſider, and let that time be em- 
ployed in making a juſt computation de- 
tween the duration of the pleaſure, and that 
of the repentance ſure to follow it, and then 
we ſhouid not fail to check our inclinations, 
and chide ourſelves for indulging them in any 
degree at all. | | 
When, upon mature deliberation, we are 
perſuaded a thing i fit to be done, let us do 
it boldlv, and cot affe privacy in it, nor 
concern ourſelves at all what impertinent cen 
ſutes or reflections the world may paſs upon 


it; 
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its, for if the; thing be juſt- and innocent, 


it · is fooliſh to ſtand in fear of thoſe, who will 


themſelves do ill, in eenſuriag and 2 


ing v hat we do well. 

If we take upon: us a character above our 
capacity, we fall iuto a two fold inconveni- 
ence: fiſt, to mifcarry in what we have un- 


dertaken; and then, to loſe the opportunity 


of undertaking ſomewhat elie, more propor- 
tionable to our abilities, in which we might. 
have come off with honour. 

In all the affairs of human life, we ſhould 
take care not to hurt our mind, or offend aur 
judgment; and this rule, if cautiouſly ob- 
ſerved in all our deportmeat, will be a mighty 
ſecu.ity to us in all our undertakings, and. 
prevent us from being injured by * > 


_ aggneved by nupetuoliy. 


At the age of fourtcen, women begin to 


de courted and careſſed; then they think that. 
the recommending themſelves to the allec- 
tions af the men, is the- only vulineſs they 
have to aitend to, and fo preſently fall to trick - 
ing, to dreſſing, and practiſing all the little 
engaging arts peculiar to their ſox. In theſe: 


they _—_ their hopes, as they do all their 
| hapyi 
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Happineſs in the ſucceſs of them. But they 


mould underftand, that there are other :- 


tractions much more powerful than theſe; 
that the reſpect we pay to them is not due 
to their bezuty, ſo much as to their modeſty, 
and innocence, and unaficited virtue; aud that 
theſe are the true, the irreſiſfible charms; ſuch 


as will make the ſureſt and moſt laſting con- 


; queſts. 
There is no ſurer ſign of a and 


want of ſenſe, than to trifle. away a great deal 


of time in things relating. to the body; ara 
be long at exerciſe, or at meals, or driaking, 
or in the other functions of nature. For we 
orvrght to look upon all that is done to the 
dody as things by the bye, and the improve- 
ment ot the ſoul, as that which challenges 
- our time, and is the true and main end and 
buſineſs of out lives, 
We ſhould never profeſs ourſelves philoſo- 
phers, nor taik much cf rules aod wiſe obſer- 


vations among the ignorant and vulgar, but 


let our rules be ſeen in our practice. Nor 
ſhould we be ſolicitous in making a ſhew of 
dur erudition, or boaſt of our learning: it 

' Faifes the envy of the literate, diſgeſts the 
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© modeſt, gives us the chatacter of — 

| j und loads us with general odium. Nay, if we 
3 - happen to fall in converſation withignorant and 
© «comman. men, thoug they themſelves flart a 

- diſcourſe concerning ſome point in philoſophy, 
ve ſhould forbear joining with them in it; for 
hen men are forward to vent their notions, 

it is a ſhrewd ſigu they are not well digeſted. 
We ſhould rather labour to approve the ex- 
cellence of our doctrines to the world, not by 
diſputes and plauſible harangues, but by di- 
* Fun 28 into —_ and growing firong 
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